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;   INTERNATIONAL  EDITORIALS^ 

Permanent   Mobilization   of 
Civilization. 

The  great  war  occurred  because 
civilization  was  divided  into  compet- 
ing and  antagonistic  parts.  A  power- 
ful faction,  autocratic,  reactionary, 
medieval,  sought  to  dominate  civiliza- 
tion. This  compelled  the  liberal  and 
forward  looking  portions  of  civiliza- 
tion to  combine  against  the  aggressors, 
with  final  and  complete  vie  tor  v  in  the 
field. 

This  is  the  real  civilization,  and  it 
is  now  mobilized  in  Paris.  We  who 
cannot  be  in  Paris,  but  who  are 
anxiously  watching  the  daily  progress 
there,  wish  to  inspire  our  representa- 
tives with  a  determination  to  do  their 
full  duty.  They  represent  civilization 
mobilized  as  it  has  never  been  mobil- 
ized before.  The  greatest  responsi- 
bility in  the  history  of  the  world  rests 
upon  this  Conference. 

It  is  more  than  a  Peace  Conference. 
It  is  a  World  Congress,  the  first  that 
has  ever  sat  representing  peoples  in- 
stead of  dynasties,  and  the  first  that 
has  ever  been  equipped  with  experts 
on  history,  economics,  geography,  an- 
thropology, etc.,  etc.  it  speaks  for 
peoples,  in  their  largest  world  inter- 
ests, and  it  speaks  with  full  informa- 
tion before  it.  During  many  months 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  most  of 
the  countries  there  represented  had 
their  experts  at  work  on  the  problems 
(that  were  sure  to  come  up.  These  ex- 
perts are  now  in  Paris  ready  with  any 
kind  of  information  that  the  Congress 
may  need. 

At  previous   peace  congresses,  each 


delegation  was  expected  to  get  all  it 
could  for  its  particular  nation,  with- 
out reference  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
At  this  Congress  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant nations  there  represented,  our 
own,  asks  for  absolutely  nothing  for 
itself,  but  it  insists  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  international 
organization,  for  the  protection  of 
ourselves  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
against  a  repetition  of  such  catas- 
trcphies  as  this  war. 

Civilization  is  now  mobilized  in 
Paris  for  this  purpose.  It  is  the  first 
and  foremost  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
make  this  mobilization  permanent  by 
sing  a  society  of  nations  with 
power  to  establish  and  maintain  law, 
order  and  justice  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  the  dominant  issue 
before  humanity,  and  for  humanity. 
All  other  things  are  minor  to  this. 

So  courage  and  resolution  to  our 
delegates  at  Paris!  They  should  stand 
for  the  permanent  mobilization  of 
civilization;  for  if  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  disintegrate  again  into  inde- 
pendent, competing  and  antagonistic 
parts,  another  catastrophy  greater 
than  the  recent  war  will  be  sure  to 
come. 

The  decisions  reached  in  Paris  will 
be  the  most  far-reaching-  decisions  in 
history— for  good  or  ill.  The  result 
will  be  either  a  world  governed  by 
law,  with  consequent  order,  peace  and 
progress,  or  a  world  without  inter- 
national law,  in  which  the  great  war 
debts  will  necessarily  be  neglected 
while  the  nations,  perhaps  in  two  or 
more  great  alliances,  indulge  in  the 
maddest  armament  race  ever  known 
until  the  next  cataclysm.  Which  shall 
it  be? 

If  civilization  shall  remain  mobil- 
ized, instead  of  ruinously  dispersing, 
it  must  do  some  positive  things — it 
must  assume  positive  responsibilities, 
and    enter   upon   a    very    serious    pro- 
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gram.     Four  great  empires  have   col- 
lapsed,   leaving    their    population    in 
large  part  distracted  and  disorganized. 
These  empires  were  autocratic.     It  is 
a  long  and  difficult  journey  from  au- 
tocracy to   democracy,   but  this   jour- 
ney must  he  made  by  these  peoples, 
possibly  excepting  some  fragments  of 
the   Turkish   empire.     It   is   the   duty 
of  the  powers  now  mobilized  in  Paris 
to  remain  mobilized,  and  aid  and  guide 
this    extensive    reorganization.      The 
mobilized     powers     should     maintain 
their  dominance,  particularly  upon  the 
sea,     but    both     military    and     naval 
power    should    be    used    so    carefully 
(when   at   all)    that   the   reorganized 
peoples  can  be  received  as  brothers  in 
the  great  organization,  as  each  people 
becomes    ready   for   such   responsibili- 
ties. 

Here  is  a  new  era  for  civilization, 
the  greatest  it  has  ever  faced.  Are  we 
equal  to  it?  The  stake  is  large.  The 
issue  is  vital.  Why  should  fate  have 
given  us  the  great  victory,  if  we  have 
not  the  ability  to  use  it  worthily? 
World  order  under  the  German  autoc- 
racy would  be  better  than  no  order  at 
all.  But  we  fought  for  democratic 
order.  We  won  the  victory.  Now 
shall  we  fail  in  the  ultimate  object? 
We  must  not. 

The  task  is  not  one  of  weeks  or 
months.  It  is  a  task  of  years.  The 
mobilization  of  powers  in  Paris  must 
be  permanently  maintained  in  some 
form.  The  Congress  may  not  remain 
in  constant  session,  but  it  must  not  be 
permitted  to  finally  adjourn  and  pass 
away  unless  it  shall  first  provide  for 
the  convening  of  a  successor  of  some 
kind  within  a  year. 

The  CongTess  will  appoint  many 
commissions,  largely  from  the  experts 
congregated  there  but  not  members  of 
the  Congress.  These  commissions  will 
report  either  to  this  Congress  or  to  its 
successor.    Some  of  these  commissions 


will  have  protracted  investigations  to 
make,  reporting  perhaps  periodically. 
A  boundary  commission  is  suggested, 
to  take  up  the  odds  and  ends  of  bound- 
ary  disputes   after  the   Congress   has 
settled  the  main  principles.    The  com- 
mission can  visit  sections  in  dispute 
and  conciliate  until  time  shall  demon- 
strate the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
decisions   of   the  Congress.     And   the 
commission    could    use    its    judgment 
and  discretion  in  the  details  of  apply- 
ing the  principles  laid   down  by  the 
Congress.     Thus  in  the  course  of  ten 
years  apparently  irreconcilable  bound- 
ary disputes  will  become  tranquil.    In 
this  way  the  Congress  can,  by  its  au- 
thority,   keep    in    constant    operation 
many   expert   governmental    activities 
tending  to  harmonize  the   many   dis- 
cordant   relations     in    this     complex 
world,  and  bring  humanity  closer  to- 
gether   both    in   spirit    and    in    daily 
affairs. 

The  present  mobilization  in  Paris 
is  the  tide  in  humanity's  affairs  which 
if  in  competent  hands  will  lead  on 
to  Tennyson's  vision  of  the  federation 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  severest  test 
that  civilization  has  ever  been  sub- 
jected to,  and  the  stake  is  the  great- 
est.  


CREATING   A   SUPER-STATE. 

A    Permanent    International    Political 
Deliberative  Body  in  the  Making. 

The  Peace  Conference  is  the  germ 
or  will  be  the  parent  of  some  deliber- 
ative authority  if  the  victory  won  in 
this  war   shall  be   permanent. 

The  immediate  duty  and  function  of 
the  Peace  Conference  is  to  determine 
the  terms  of  settlement  between  the 
recent  belligerents.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  and  the  most  far- 
reaching  function  of  that  body  is  to 
establish  an  international  authority 
which  shall  become  permanent  and 
which  shall  have  power  in  all  interf 
national  causes. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  specific  crea- 
tive act  by  the  Conference  creating 
some  super-national  authority,  it  can 
perpetuate  itself  by  adjourning,  not 
sine  die,  but  to  meet  from  time  to 
time,  preferably  at  regular  intervals. 
It  will  appoint  numerous  commis- 
sions, which  must  report  to  it;  and  if 
not  in  session,  it  must  reconvene  to 
receive  and  act  upon  these  reports. 
Thus  it  will  continue  to  be  what  it  is 
now,  a  super-national  authority.  It 
will  continue  to  be  such  until  it  ter- 
minates its  life  by  adjourning  without 
a  day.  It  may  continue  its  life  indef- 
initely, or  it  may  ordain  a  successor, 
in  which  event  the  Conference  would 
finally  adjourn. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Confer- 
ence will  terminate  its  own  life  and 
leave  nothing  in  its  stead  as  all 
previous  international  political  con- 
ferences have  done.  "Why  thus  commit 
suicide  while  it  can  be  avoided  by 
simply  failing  to  adjourn  sine  die? 
When  it  wishes  to  adjourn  it  can  ad- 
journ to  a  definite  day  in  the  future, 
or  to  an  indefinite  day,  at  the  call  of 
the  president  of  the  Conference,  or  at 
the  call  of  an  executive  committee 
which  can  be  created  for  that  and 
other  purposes,  or  to  meet  at  regular 
(annual)  intervals,  and  also  upon  call. 

In  either  event,  the  germ  of  a  world 
government  will  be  created  and 
started  upon  its  career  of  growth, 
which  will  lead  to  a  new  civilization. 
If  the  president  shall  be  empowered 
to  call  the  Conference  into  session,  his 
official  life  will  thus  be  continued, 
with  any  additional  powers  that  may 
be  given  to  him.  And  if  the  calling 
should  be  intrusted  to  an  executive 
committee,  created  for  this  and  per- 
haps for  other  purposes,  the  life  of 
this  committee  would  be  thus  contin- 
ued, the  Conference  springing  again  to 
life  and  authority  upon  being  called 
into  session  in  one  of  these  two  ways. 
But,   infinitely  better,  the   Conference 


should  place  in  its  permanent  rules  a 
day  for  the  beginning  of  regular  an- 
nual sessions,  and  that  any  adjourn- 
ment shall  be  understood  to  be  to 
that  day,  unless  an  earlier  day  be 
specified  for  special  meeting,  or  un- 
less authoritatively  called  into  extra 
session  in  one  of  the  two  ways  above 
mentioned  or  in  some  other  way  which 
may  be  provided. 

The  date  for  the  beginning  of  reg- 
ular annual  sessions  should  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  homes  of 
the  delegates  are  widely  separated, 
over  the  globe,  and  the  condition  of 
weather  for  necessary  travel  to  reach 
the  place  of  meeting.  Also  it  should 
take  into  account  the  condition  of 
weather  during  the  sessions,  in  Eu- 
rope, doubtless  the  place  of  meeting. 
Winter  is  forbidding  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  but  summer  is  attractive. 
May  is  pleasant  almost  everywhere  in 
Europe.  The  first  Monday  in  May 
would  be  a  desirable  time  to  begin 
annual  sessions  of  the  Conference,  but 
it  would  necessitate  long  travel  at  an 
earlier  date,  during  spring  ocean 
storms.  And  why  should  Monday 
(preceded  by  the  inconvenient  day  of 
Sunday)  be  chosen  as  the  beginning 
day?  Why  not  Wednesday?  Then 
let  us  propose  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May,  or  the  first  Wednesday  in  June, 
as  the  regular  day  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence or  Congress. 

The  present  Conference  is  made  up 
of  delegates  executively  appointed, 
presumably  for  the  life  of  the  Confer- 
ence or  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed. If  the  Conference  should 
continue  its  life  as  above  suggested, 
occasional  changes  in  the  personnel 
would  occur  for  various  causes  and  in 
various  ways.  Death,  disability  and 
resignation  are  personal  ways  in 
which  defections  are  liable  to  occur. 
Such  vacancies  would  be  filled  as  the 
original   places   were   filled.     The    ex- 
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ecutive  power  of  some  of  the  govern- 
ments might  wish  to  make  occasional 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  its  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  supposed  that  the 
power  that  did  the  original  appoint- 
ing could  withdraw  representatives 
and  place  others  in  their  stead. 

The  present  Peace  Conference  is 
made  up  of  delegates  representing 
only  the  executive  branches  (the  ap- 
pointing power)  of  the  component 
governments.  If  the  Conference 
should  perpetuate  itself  in  the  way 
above  suggested,  some  of  the  com- 
ponent states  would  soon  protest  to 
their  government  against  exclusive 
representation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  their  government  in  the  in- 
ternational body.  Selection  by  the 
legislative  branch  exclusively  or  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
jointly  would  be  the  next  step.  Ap- 
pointment by  the  executive  branch 
and  confirmation  by  the  legislative 
branch  might  be  an  intermediate  step 
toward  exclusive  selection  by  the  leg- 
islative branch.  And  some  time 
their  election  by  popular  vote  would 
be  reached  in  some  countries.  Then 
they  would  be  popular  representatives. 
It  was  not  the  constitutional  plan 
that  the  presidents  of  the  United 
States  should  be  popularly  elected; 
but  public  sentiment  soon  found  a 
way  to  express  it*  popular  will  in  se- 
lecting our  presidents.  However,  we 
were  more  than  a  century  in  reaching 
the  selection  of  United  States  sena- 
tors by  popular  vote.  Perhaps  the 
method  of  selection  of  representatives 
in  a  permanent  international  body  will 
be  subject  to  the  process  of  evolution. 

When  the  international  delegates 
are  selected  by  any  plural  body,  as  by 
a  legislative  house  or  by  the  people, 
they  should  be  selected  by  some  pro- 
portional method,  in  order  to  be  truly 
representative  of  parties  or  divisions 
in  sentiment  in  the  countries  repre- 
1.     Then,    and    not    until     then, 


would  we  get  tru/e  representation. 
And  then,  if  not  before,  national  del- 
egations in  the  Conference  should 
cease  to  vote  as  a  unit.  Representa- 
tives of  certain  sentiments  in  one  na- 
tion would  then  find  representatives  of 
the  same  sentiments  in  other  nations; 
and  the  international  body  would  be- 
come more  and  more  truly  representa- 
tive. Parties  would  form  in  the  inter- 
national body  without  regard  to  na- 
tionality. No  influence  could  bind  the 
nations  more  firmly  together  than 
this.  Orators  would  go  from  one 
country  to  another,  advocating  the 
policies  of  their  respective  parties. 
A    Process   of    Many    Years. 

We  have  been  considering  the  mat- 
ter of  an  international  organ  from  the 
simplest  point  of  view,  and  taking 
the  existing  international  body,  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  perpetuating 
its  life.  By  no  means  can  we  be  cer- 
tian  that  this  will  be  done.  In  fact,  it 
will  probably  not  be  done.  But  it 
could  easily  be  done,  and  it  would  be 
far  preferable  that  it  be  done  than 
that  nothing  be  done — than  that  the 
Conference  should  commit  suicide  by 
adjourning  sine  die  and  leave  nothing 
in  its  stead. 

The  strong  probabilities  are  that  the 
life  of  the  Peace  Conference  will  not 
be  perpetuated  as  above  outlined,  be- 
cause something  better  will  be  done. 
And  what  shall  that  "better"  be?  Our 
own  Continental  Congress,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  an  impromptu 
body,  made  up  of  appointed  delegates 
— appointed  as  a  rule  by  the  colonial 
legislatures,  as  the  colonial  executives 
were  in  disrepute,  as  they  had  been 
representatives  of  the  English  crown 
and  not  the  people  of  the  colonies. 
This  congress  held  the  colonies  to- 
gether during  the  war;  but  it  soon 
busied  itself  upon  a  better  plan  of 
binding  the  colonies  together.  It 
finally  devised  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration and  submitted  them  to  the  in- 
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dividual  colonies.  These  Articles 
were  adopted  and  became  the  basis  of 
the  inter-state  government.  They 
were  a  great  improvement  over  the 
impromptu  government  called  forth  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  war;  and  they 
were  a  long  step  toward  the  real  fed- 
eration that  was  needed. 

The  new  government  struggled 
along  as  best  it  could,  new  difficulties 
arising  constantly.  The  new  basis 
was  not  satisfactory,  but  to  go  back- 
ward to  disintegration  into  inter- 
state anarchy  was  unthinkable.  The 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  press  for- 
ward to  something  better  than  the  Ar- 
ticles, and  that  was  done.  The  Ar- 
ticles held  the  states  together  from 
1783  till  the  Constitution  was  pre- 
pared and  submitted  in  1787  and 
adopted  in  1789.  In  15  years,  from 
1774  to  1789,  13  colonies  fought  a 
great  war  and  developed  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  become  the  most 
notable  in  history. 

In  four  years  three  months  and 
eleven  days  a  loose  association  of  na- 
tions which  finally  numbered  a  score 
or  more,  fought  the  greatest  war  in 
history;  and  now  in  victory  these  na- 
tions have  the  task  of  making  the 
terms  of  peace  and  deciding  how  the 
world  shall  be  governed  in  future. 
The  Conference  assembled  for  these 
purposes  will  soon  decide  the  terms 
of  peace;  but  how  long  will  it  require 
the  Conference  or  the  association  of 
nations  which  it  represents  to  de- 
vise and  put  into  operation  govern- 
mental machinery  that  will  success- 
fully meet  the  problems  of  the  future? 
The  fifteen  years  spent  by  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  in  devising  and  putting 
into  operation  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution have  proven  to  be  the  most 
fruitful  fifteen  years  perhaps  in  his- 
tory. What  fifteen  years  were  ever 
better  spent  anywhere  in  the  political 
field? 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  how 


long  will  it  now  require  the  victory  na-j 
tions  to  perform  a  similar  service  for 
themselves  and  for  the  civilized  world? 
Fifteen  years  would  be  well  spent  for 
such  a  result.  But  we  now  have  steam 
and  electricity  to  quicken  achieve- 
ment. But  we  have  a  world  problem 
with  important  factors  in  the  problem 
separated  by  oceans.  The  difficulties 
are  great,  but  they  can  and  must  be 
overcome.  The  questions  are,  how 
and  how  long? 

***** 

HOW   SHALL   AN    INTERNATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT  BE  ES- 
TABLISHED? 

If  the  Peace  Conference  shall  only 
refuse  to  die,  it  will  become  the  in- 
ternational governing  body,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  will  play  upon  and 
modify  it  to  its  liking.  The  modifica- 
tion may  be  early  and  radical,  or 
gradual  and  conservative.  The  Con- 
ference may  devise  and  submit  a  plan, 
which  when  accepted  and  put  into 
operation,  will  replace  the  Conference. 
And  this  new  plan  may  not  fulfill  the 
purpose  satisfactorily,  and  it  may  be 
replaced  by  still  a  better  plan;  or  the 
old  plan  may  be  improved  by  amend- 
ment. The  replacing  process  may 
take  place  several  times  at  intervals 
of  from  five  to  twenty  years;  but  in 
each  case  the  plan  then  current  will 
hold  until  the  better  is  put  into  opera- 
tion. Or  the  Conference  or  the  first 
plan  submitted  by  it  may  hold,  all 
subsequent  changes  being  made  by 
amendment. 

Our  own  experience  was,  an  im- 
promptu congress,  in  1774,  articles  of 
federation  in  1783,  a  constitution  in 
1789,  all  subsequent  changes  being 
made  by  amending  the  constitution. 

The  international  experience  may 
be  very  different.  The  Conference  may 
resolve  itself  into  the  permanent  in- 
ternational body,  all  the  future  differ- 
ences being  secured  by  modification 
of  this  body  from  time  to  time.     And, 
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again,  the  evolution  may  lead  through 
more  changes  of  plan  than  we  went 
through. 

The  "constitution"  may  be  written, 
like  ours,  or  it  may  be  unwritten,  like 
that  of  England.  Both  plans  have  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  A  writ- 
ten constitution  is  too  rigid  unless 
made  easily  amendable.  An  unwrit- 
ten constitution,  consisting  of  the 
totality  of  acts  and  decisions  not 
repealed  or  disregarded,  plus  custom 
and  tradition,  may  be  readily  ad- 
justed to  new  conditions.  But  in  the 
international  field  there  is  no  mass  of 
experience  for  an  unwritten  consti- 
tution to  rest  upon.  However,  the 
Super  War  Council  had  no  trouble  in 
serving  the  Allied  cause  very  effi- 
ciently without  either  a  written  con- 
stitution or  one  resting  on  experience 
and  tradition.  When  the  necessity 
came  for  appointing  a  generalissimo, 
the  Council  did  it.  There  were  no 
traditions  nor  written  rules  in  the 
way. 

A  "frame"  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, establishing  a  basis  of  represen- 
tation, to  determine  the  number  of 
delegates  from  each  constituent  na- 
tion; but  this  may  be  merely  an  act 
of  the  body,  to  be  changed  whenever 
the  body  wishes  to  make  a  change, 
and  not  a  written  "constitution,"  to 
stand  until  changed  by  a  difficult  and 
slow  process  of  amendment.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  "dead  hand"  in  government. 
We  have  too  much  of  this  in  America, 
in  city  charters  unless  made  in  recent 
years;  in  state  constitutions;  in  our 
national  constitution. 

As  to  powers,  what  limitation  is 
there  upon  the  British  Parliament? 
It  exercises  power  at  its  discretion. 
When,  in  the  course  of  evolution,  the 
delegates  to  the  international  con- 
gress shall  be  elected  directly  by  the 
people  of  the  constituent  countries, 
will  there  be  any  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  that  body?     Then,  as  well  as 


during  the  intermediate  period  of  ap- 
pointed delegates,  the  question  will 
be  between  the  central  body  and  the 
constituent  "sovereign"  states.  This 
point,  tender  at  first,  will  gradually 
subside  and  largely  disappear,  as  it 
has  between  our  central  government 
and  our  states,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  "sovereign."  Individuals  pride 
themselves  upon  their  citizenship  in 
the  federation,  the  U.  S.  A.,  rather 
than  in  their  particular  states.  So  it 
will  be,  some  time,  in  the  interna- 
tional federation. 

Powers  that  were  exercised  during 
the  war  just  closed  may  certainly  be 
continued,  if  necessary  to  preserve 
the  peace  so  dearly  won.  Hence  the 
navies  associated  to  control  the  seas 
to  win  the  war,  can  and  should  be 
continued  in  that  service,  under  di- 
rection of  the  central  political  power 
when  that  shall  be  established.  How 
easy  to  continue  the  control  in  peace, 
now  that  the  enemy  navy  has  sur- 
rendered. Now  that  the  enemy  arma- 
ments have  been  largely  captured  and 
surrendered,  how  opportune  to  estab- 
lish a  limitation.  How  easy  to  ap- 
point an  Armament  Commission,  to 
establish  reductions  and  limitations, 
the  world  over.  The  victorious  asso- 
ciation of  nations  has  a  preponder- 
ance of  armament,  and  should  keep  it; 
but  as  an  association,  and  not  as  in- 
dividual nations.  And  after  the  terms 
of  peace  have  been  fixed,  the  associa- 
tion should  receive  Spain,  Sweden, 
Holland,  etc.,  as  members,  upon  ap- 
plication and  on  proper  terms. 

How  easy  to  grant  representation 
on  the  Armament  Commission  to  any 
nation  willing  to  submit  to  investiga- 
tion and  restriction  and  to  deny  use 
of  the  sea  to  any  who  will  not  submit, 
as  explained  more  fully  in  a  former 
editorial  in  this  issue. 

***** 
"LEAGUE   OF    NATIONS." 

This   expression  has   become   quite 
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familiar  all  over  the  world.  Some 
more  or  less  familiar  variations  are 
"League  of  Free  Nations,"  "League  to 
Enforce  Peace,"  "Society  of  Nations," 
"World  Court,"  etc.  The  meaning 
conveyed  by  these  and  all  similar 
expressions  is  that  the  nationalism  of 
the  past  must  in  future  give  way  to 
some  extent  to  world  community  of 
interests  that  is  now  vaguely  ex- 
pressed in  the  word  "international- 
ism." 

Every  liberal  and  unselfish  advocate 
of  the  broader  and  larger  politics  of 
the  future  will  care  more  for  the  sub- 
stance than  for  the  shadow;  more  for 
actually  getting  a  promising  start  on 
the  road  that  will  lead  to  the  goal 
than  for  the  incorporation  of  any 
favorite  "pet"  name.  Whatever  the 
future  organization  may  be  called,  let 
us  have  it,  under  whatever  name. 
Until  a  more  definite  expression  comes 
to  the  surface  because  of  definite  act 
by  the  Conference  now  in  session  in 
France,  the  writer  usually  uses  the 
neutral  and  non-committal  expression, 
"central  authority."  If  such  an 
authority  shall  not  be  established  by 
the  Conference,  endowed  with  per- 
petual life  by  the  provision  that  it 
shall  meet  at  regular  intervals,  not 
less  frequently  than  annually,  and  by 
giving  it  definite  powers,  however 
meagre,  but  including  the  power  of 
future  growth,  then  this  Conference 
will  not  rise  above  past  peace  con- 
gresses, which  settled  only  the  terms 
of  temporary  peace  without  apparent 
concern  for  future  peace. 

Let  us  hope,  and  make  earnest 
effort  to  realize  our  hope,  that  this 
Conference  shall  not  fail  the  future. 
Let  us  not  be  dogmatic  for  our  own 
conception  of  what  the  permanent  in- 
ternational organization  shall  be  nor 
by  what  name  it  shall  be  called. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  it  will  change  as 
the  years  go  by.  And  blessed  will  be 
the  changes.    We  think  that  our  con- 


stitution is  fixed,  and  that  we  are 
operating  under  it  according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  that  instrument  and  its 
amendments.  True,  we  are  guided 
thereby,  but  our  conceptions  of  na- 
tional government  are  now  very 
different  from  the  conceptions  of  the 
fathers  of  the  constitution;  and  our 
practice  of  national  government  is 
now  very  different  from  that  of  early 
times,  under  the  same  constitution. 

Hence  the  start  in  international  gov- 
ernment is  the  big  thing  needed.  The 
pressure  of  needs,  the  light  of  discus- 
sion, etc.,  will  gradually  shape  the 
organization  to  fulfill  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  Many  would  like  to 
see  their  notions  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
They  would  like  to  see  proposed  by  the 
conference  to  the  constituent  nations  a 
full  and  complete  constitution  which 
would  provide  for  a  full  fledged  inter- 
national government,  legislative,  exec- 
utive and  judicial.  The  writer  is  one 
of  the  many  who  have  indulged  in 
"plans"  and  constitutions.  But  this 
was  long  ago.  As  he  approaches  the 
prospect  of  actual  realization,  he 
favors  the  lowest  minimum  that  will 
meet  urgent  present  needs  and  leave 
the  rest  to  future  growth.  This  mini- 
mum beginning  would  start  many  far 
reaching  activities.  Under  the  least 
complicated  authority,  many  service 
commissions  could  be  appointed  and 
set  to  work  in  needed  service,  and  in- 
vestigating commissions  could  be 
started  on  important  investigations, 
whose  findings  would  lead  to  future 
decisions. 

The  simplest  plan  for  a  beginning 
that  the  writer  has  seen,  coming  from 
a  high  authority,  is  the  following: 

Viscount  Grey,  former  British  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  re- 
cently wrote  an  introductory  note  to  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Peace  Confer- 
ence and  After,"  in  which  he  said: 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Peace  Con- 
ference to  create  a  League  of  Nations. 
The   conference   will  in   itself  be   a  vital 
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beginning  of  such  a  league.  All  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  is  that  it  should  not 
commit  suicide,  but  keep  itself  alive  by 
adjourning  and  leaving  a  permanent  or- 
ganization, instead  of  dissolving  itself  and 
destroying  its  machinery. 

This  is  not  all  that  is  desirable,  but  it  is 
all  that  is  essential.  A  beginning  that  has 
in  it  vitality  and  power  of  growth  is  better 
than  a  more  complete  and  more  attractive 
creation  that  has  no  life.  One  is  a  living 
thing,  while  the  other  is  a  piece  of 
furniture. 

As  the  present  writer  has  repeatedly 
made  the  same  suggestion  during  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  agree  with  the  Viscount  now. 

Another  notable  recent  expression 
from  a  high  authority  for  minimum 
requirements  is  from  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  of  London: 

First.  A  permanent  secretariat. 

Second.  A  fixed  place  of  meeting. 

Third.  Periodical  meetings.  These  meet- 
ings must  include  as  working  members 
men  really  entitled  to  speak  for  the  peo- 
ples of  their  countries,  such  as  Premiers 
and  Foreign  Ministers,  or  their  equiv- 
alent. Meetings  must  be  held  at  least 
once  a  year. 

Fourth.  It  is  essential  that  no  war 
shall  be  possible  until  it  is  discussed 
either  at  the  periodical  meetings  or  at  a 
meeting  especially  called  for  the  purpose. 

These  he  gives  as  absolute  essen- 
tials; and  he  further  says: 

Of  course,  as  I  recently  outlined,  the 
league  must  have  noncontentious  as  well 
as  contentious  features.  It  must  have 
broader  purposes  than  merely  prevention 
of  wars.  It  must  have  administrative 
powers  as  well  as  the  authority  to  settle 
disputes. 

The  present  writer  has  frequently 
suggested  a  permanent  secretariat  at 
the  beginning,  in  lieu  of  an  executive 
department  which  it  might  require 
time  and  experience  to  create;  but 
just  now,  in  Paris,  there  seems  to  be 
a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
strong  executive. 

A  "league"  consists  of  distinct  and 
independent  parts,  like  a  confedera- 
tion. Such  an  organization,  if  it  can 
be  called  such,  is  always  loose  and 
likely   to   fall   into   pieces.     Its   parts 


never  grow  together.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  federation  is  a  real  organism; 
and  its  parts  tend  to  grow  together. 
The  U.  S.  A.  is  a  Federation.  Its 
parts  are  constantly  growing  more  har- 
moniously together,  and  its  central 
government  is  constantly  growing 
stronger.  In  Washington's  time  and 
for  many  years  after,  the  confidence 
in  the  central  government,  including 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  very  weak. 
Confidence  has  been  growing  con- 
stantly, and  that  confidence  is  now 
really  the  basis  of  our  interstate  har- 
mony, and  of  the  increased  strength 
of  our  central  government. 

Our  central  government  can  make 
its  own  laws,  can  lay  taxes,  and  has 
its  own  officers  and  courts.  When  it 
wants  p  criminal  who  has  violated  its 
laws,  or  when  it  wants  to  collect 
taxes,  it  does  not  have  to  stand  at  the 
border  of  a  "sovereign  state"  and  ask 
the  state  to  deliver  the  criminal  or  the 
taxes.  It  goes  right  into  any  state  and 
gets  what  it  wants,  according  to  its 
own  laws.  Here  lies  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  a  league,  or  a  confeder- 
ation on  the  one  hand,  and  a  federa- 
tion on  the  other.  Ours  is  a  federation. 
We  could  not  have  progressed  to  our 
present  state  of  harmony  and  solidar- 
ity as  a  "league  of  states,"  or  a  con- 
federation. 

Let  us  keep  the  difference  in  mind, 
and  let  us  be  sure  that  our  germ  of 
international  government  is  the  right 
kind — a  real  germ  that  can  grow.  It 
may  be  called  a  "league"  and  yet  be 
a  real  federation,  or  contain  the  germ 
of  a  federation.  If  so,  let  us  not  split 
hairs,  nor  be  distressed  ever  the  mis- 
use of  a  word.  We  care  but  little  how 
the  Conference  uses  words,  but  we 
care  much  that  it  shall  devise  and 
start  a  governmental  machine  that  has 
in  it  the  possibilities  of  growth  and 
development,  and  adaptation  to  all  fu- 
ture needs.  In  order  to  do  this  it 
must  not  start  as  a  union  of  "separate, 
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distinct,  independent  and  sovereign" 
states  or  nations,  but  as  a  union  of 
the  peoples  within  the  component 
states  or  nations.  This  is  a  point  of 
first  importance. 

Much  better  that  we  get  a  very- 
crude  and  rudimentary  mechanism 
uniting  the  peoples  than  a  very 
elaborate  mechanism  uniting  only  the 
component  states  or  nations. 


The  Freedom  of  the  Seas  Under 
Law. 


REDUCTION    AND    LIMITATION    OF 
ARMAMENTS    ATTAINED     BY 
SEA  CONTROL. 


Keep    the    Old    Machinery    in    Motion 

Until    New  and    Better   Machinery 

Is    Installed. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  seas 
are  normally  free  in  time  of  peace. 
This  is  not  accurate;  for  they  are  not 
free  to  pirates  and  slave  traders.  The 
navies  of  the  world,  led  by  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  have  long  ago  established  a 
morality  upon  the  seas  that  does  not 
tolerate  these  evils. 

The  merchant  marine  operates  un- 
der many  wise  regulations  for  its  own 
safety  and  for  the  safety  of  human 
life  upon  the  sea.  So  the  "freedom" 
upon  the  sea  in  time  of  peace  is  a 
regulated  freedom. 

This  war  and  other  wars  have 
proven  the  importance  of  sea  control 
durnig  war.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  na- 
tion or  alliance  could  ever  succeed  in 
a  war  of  any  considerable  extent  with 
sea  control  turned  against  it.  Hence 
Germany,  who  has  never  been  able  to 
dominate  the  sea,  wants  to  remove 
the  domination  of  the  sea  as  an  ele- 
ment in  warfare.  If  the  British  navy 
could  have  been  thus  paralyzed  dur- 
ing this  war,  Germany  would  have 
won.  And  if  by  any  turn  of  the  wheel 
of  fortune  Germany  should  ever  find 
herself  in  control  of  the  sea,  her  pres- 


ent sentiment  concerning  "the  free- 
dom of  the  seas"  would  be  reversed. 

Sea  law  during  peace  is  not  a  press- 
ing issue.  The  issue  is,  what  shall 
sea  law  be  during  war?  Shall  a 
belligerent  use  its  power  on  the  water 
against  its  enemy?  or  shall  the  seas 
be  as  free  during  war  as  during  peace? 
Naturally,  a  government  like  that  of 
Great  Britain,  which  must  maintain 
sea  connections  at  all  times  between 
the  different  parts  of  its  widely  scat- 
tered empire,  and  whose  home  coun- 
try, England,  depends  upon  its  sea 
connections  for  its  food  supply,  its 
very  life,  must  maintain  its  right  to 
use  its  navy  at  all  times  to  insure  its 
safety.  But  shall  it  continue  to  have 
the  right  to  blockade  its  enemy's 
ports  and  in  other  ways  limit  or  de- 
stroy the  enemy  commerce  during 
war? 

These  are  brief  statements  of  the 
familiar  features  of  that  very  indef- 
inite and  almost  meaningless  expres- 
sion, "the  freedom  of  the  seas."  This 
expression  has  no  rational  meaning; 
unless  defined,  and  rarely  is  any  at- 
tempt made  to  define  it. 

Let  us  clearly  state  that  unre- 
strained freedom  on  the  seas,  as  un- 
restrained freedom  on  land,  would 
lead  to  anarchy;  also  that  quite  a  re- 
spectable body  of  sea  law  has  been 
developed,  is  acknowledged,  and  is  in 
constant  and  unquestioned  use  dur- 
ing peace.  And  let  us  propose  an  ex- 
tension— perhaps  a  very  radical  ex- 
tension— of  sea  power  during  peace 
as  a  method  of  preventing  war. 

The  navies  of  Great  Britain,  France 
Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
have,  by  close  co-operation,  made  it 
possible  for  the  armies  of  the  nations 
associated  against  Germany  and  her 
allies  to  crush  the  armies  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  evident  that  this  could  not 
have  been  done  without  dominant 
power  upon  the  sea.  These  navies 
have   co-operated   successfully  to  win 
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the  war.  Why  should  they  not  con- 
tinue co-operation,  to  keep  the  war 
won? 

The  machinery  for  this  co-operation 
has  been  hastily  made  in  the  stress  of 
war.  Under  the  same  strenuous  con- 
ditions has  the  simple  machinery 
been  made  for  co-operation  of  the 
forces  upon  the  land;  and  now  the 
machinery  for  making  the  terms  of 
peace  is  hastily  being  put  together. 
The  hope  of  the  world  now  rests  upon 
the  retention  of  this  hastily  con- 
structed machinery  and  its  progres- 
sive development  to  meet  future 
needs.  But  let  us  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  sea  power. 

No  such  complete  control  of  the  sea 
has  ever  before  been  established  as  that 
of  the  combination  of  navies  above  re- 
ferred to.  The  control  is  absolute  and 
complete.  Why  snould  that  great 
power  be  thrown  away  by  permitting 
the  disintegration  into  separate  and 
competing  units,  of  the  combination 
that  has  saved  civilization?  Let  us 
see  what  this  combination  could  do  if 
continued  permanently. 

It  could  say  to  the  entire  world 
that  we  will  establish  an  Armament 
Commission  and  authorize  it  to  in- 
spect armaments,  war  materials  and 
war  preparations  of  all  kinds  in  the 
component  nations  and  in  the  nations 
of  all  the  world,  with  a  view  to  the 
universal  reduction  and  restriction  of 
armaments.  Those  governments  that 
would  offer  co-operation  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  representative  upon  the 
Commission;  any  nations  that  should 
not  comply  would  be  kept  off  the  sea. 
They  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  any 
of  the  strategic  sea  passages,  as  the 
straits  of  Dover,  Gibraltar,  etc.,  the 
Suez  canal,  Panama  canal,  etc.,  the 
Dardanelles,  etc.,  etc.,  and  they  would 
be  excluded  from  every  port  of  every 
nation  represented  on  the  Armament 
Commission. 

This  is  a  bald  and  bold  statement 


of  a  plan  that,  though  radical,  is 
made  clearly  obvious  by  the  situation 
which  we  find  at  the  close  of  this  war. 
Naval  co-operation  made  the  victory 
possible.  A  continuation  of  naval 
co-operation  to  carry  out  the  above 
mentioned  plan  or  some  other  plan 
equally  effective  will  continue  the 
peace  which  victory  has  brought,  for 
an  indefinite  time,  or  we  might  say 
infinite  time,  in  the  future.  Here  is 
the  power,  which  has  been  exerted 
co-operatively  much  more  strenuously 
to  win  the  war  than  would  be  neces- 
sary to  permanently  continue  the 
peace  thus  gained.  Is  not  this  the 
opportunity  for  permanent  peace?  Do 
we  not  find  it  here,  ready  made  by  the 
exigencies  of  war,  for  us  to  merely 
continue  if  we  really  want  peace  to 
continue? 

Of  course  this  plan  must  involve 
and  include  many  other  things.  The 
point  here  is,  that  we  have  the  power, 
already  developed  and  mobilized;  and 
that  this  power  will  be  thrown  away 
if  we  permit  demobilization  and  disin- 
tegration. And  it  is  urged  here  that 
this  power  of  sea  domination  should 
be  preserved  by  avoiding  disintegra- 
tion. 

It  will  be  objected  that  this  would 
be  a  concentration  of  power  too  great 
for  the  safety  of  the  world.  The 
power  would  be  abused.  The  answer 
is  that  the  power  that  has  saved  the 
world  can  reasonably  be  trusted  to 
keep  it  safe.  The  further  answer  is 
that  the  cessation  of  armed  conflict 
gives  the  opportunity  (and  imposes 
the  duty)  to  safeguard  and  develop 
all  that  machinery  of  direction  and 
control  which  enabled  great  forces  to 
be  co-ordinated  for  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

True,  such  a  concentration  of  power 
would  be  too  great  for  any  single  na- 
tion to  wield  without  imperiling  the 
safety  and  freedom  of  the  world.  For 
example,  neither  the  British  navy  nor 
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the  navy  of  any  other  nation,  however 
powerful,  could  ever  be  permitted  to 
exact  terms  and  conditions  for  pass- 
ing through  a  major  connecting  strait 
like  Gibraltar.  Such  arrogance  would 
smack  of  world  domination  by  a 
single  power,  and  it  would  be  re- 
sented by  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
what  would  be  intolerable  from  a  sin- 
gle power  would  be  very  proper,  com- 
mendable and  acceptable  from  a  com- 
bination of  powers;  particularly  from 
a  combination  that  has  saved  the 
world  from  threatened  domination  by 
a  medieval  autocracy.  Let  it  be 
further  realized  that  the  armaments 
of  the  constituent  nations  of  the  com- 
bination shall  be  reduced  and  limited, 
as  well  as  of  those  outside  of  the  com- 
bination; and  that  every  nation  ac- 
ceding voluntarily  may  have  a  rep- 
sentative  upon  the  commission. 

Among  the  readjustments  incident 
to  peace,  the  place  of  first  importance 
should  be  given  to  a  central  organi- 
zation representing  the  nations  now 
united  in  victory.  We  hear  the  ex- 
pressions "League  of  Nations," 
"League  to  Enforce  Peace,"  "League 
of  Free  Nations,"  "World  Court,"  ''In- 
ternational Congress,"  etc.  The  con- 
ceptions that  go  along  with  these  ex- 
pressions are  perhaps  in  every  in- 
stance too  ambitious.  The  present  ef- 
fort should  be  to  conserve  what  we 
already  have — the  machinery  for 
co-operation  that  has  been  created 
during  this  war,  as  crude  as  this  ma- 
chinery may  be.  rt  has  done  a  wonder- 
ful work.  It  should  be  cherished  for 
what  it  has  done.  It  should  be  kept 
in  useful  service  until  it  can  be  super- 
seded by  something  better.  And  we 
should  try  to  devise  and  put  into 
operation  something  better.  The  de- 
vising is  easy;  the  difficult  thing  is  to 
put  the  new  and  better  machine  into 
operation.  Hence  the  importance  of 
operating  the  old  machine  until  the 
new   is   accepted   and  ready  to   start. 


Human  beings  are  difficult  "cogs  and 
wheels"  to  manage. 

This  means  that  the  war  directing 
machinery,  particularly  the  naval 
co-operating  machinery,  should  be 
kept  well  oiled  until  the  Peace  Con- 
gress makes  a  start  in  inaugurating 
that  new  era  in  civilization,  by  either 
perpetuating  itself  in  regular  annual 
sessions,  or  by  ordaining  that  another 
body  consisting  of  delegates  repre- 
senting every  nation  there  represented 
shall  meet  annually  and  assume  cer- 
tain powers.  Conditions  may  be 
made  by  which  other  nations  may  be 
added. 

This  is  the  simplest  beginning  that 
we  can  well  conceive.  The  tempta- 
tion to  elaborate  is  great,  but  the 
human  element  that  this  institution 
will  bind  together  is  such  that  the 
utmost  simplicity  is  necessary  for  a 
successful  beginning.  However,  the 
Peace  Conference  may  give  to  the 
world  and  start  on  its  way  an  inter- 
national organization  that  will  gratify 
the  most  hopeful.  We  feel  that  we 
must  have  something  of  that  kind, 
however  rudimentary;  and  we  may 
possibly  get  a  more  elaborately  plan- 
ned organization  than  we  now  expect. 

The  crux  of  all  federations  is  rep- 
resentation; what  shall  be  the  basis 
of  representation?  How  shall  large 
and  small  nations  compare  in  repre- 
sentation? On  this  rock  our  constitu- 
tional convention  in  1787  nearly  went 
to  pieces.  We  finally  yielded  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate  to  the 
small  states,  and  established  represen- 
tation on  basis  of  population  in  the 
House.  I  do  not  think  that  the  sen- 
timent of  the  world  would  now  be 
disposed  to  give  so  much  advantage  to 
small  states,  nor  to  base  representa- 
tion on  population  alone.  I  think  the 
inclination  is  to  insist  upon  some 
democratic  basis,  in  which  not  only 
population,  but  standard  of  living,  and 
standard     of     education,     degree     of 
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liberty  and  democracy,  national 
wealth,  foreign  commerce,  etc.,  etc., 
will  figure.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
representation  should  be  according  to 
responsibility. 

For  present  needs — a  basis  upon 
which  to  start — I  have  repeatedly  in 
the  past  year  suggested  that  France, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
be  allowed  three  delegates  each,  Italy 
and  Japan  two  each  and  one  delegate 
for  each  of  the  remaining  members 
of  the  nations  combined  against 
Germany.  It  was  my  idea  that  a 
Political  Council  should  have  been 
thus  constituted  before  the  ending  of 
the  war,  as  a  war  measure,  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  post  war  organiza- 
tion; being  an  impromptu  body,  as 
was  our  Continental  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  our  Revolutionary  war. 
But  now  that  the  war  has  ended, 
and  the  Peace  Conference  is  sitting, 
the  Conference  may  continue  itself 
as  the  germ  of  the  future  interna- 
tional political  organ.  But  if  it  should 
not,  perhaps  no  simpler  plan  than  the 
above  can  be  devised  as  a  "rough  and 
ready"  start — with  the  understanding 
that  it  is  only  a  start,  which,  with  reg- 
ular annual  sessions  in  the  light  of 
public  opinion  and  free  discussion,  the 
plan  would  be  developed  according  to 
public  needs. 

Now  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
"the  freedom  of  the  seas"?  Every- 
thing. This  organization,  whether  it 
be  at  first  limited  to  the  nations  now 
making  the  terms  of  peace,  or  whether 
it  be  expanded  so  as  to  immediately 
include  other  nations  than  those  now 
combined  against  Germany;  and 
whether  the  organization  be  simple  or 
complex;  it  is  this  body  that  can  make 
and  enforce  sea  law  all  over  the 
world.  It  can  make  the  seas  free 
under  law.  It  can  interdict  the  fu- 
ture manufacture  of  those  twin 
poisons  of  the  sea:  mines  and  subma- 
rines. 


And  as  the  sea  law  during  peace  has 
been  satisfactory,  and  as  the  only  is- 
sue has  been  "the  freedom  of  the 
seas"  during  war,  this  body  can  so 
control  the  seas  as  to  control  war. 
No  nation  nor  any  combination  of  na- 
tions can  prepare  for  a  war  of  any 
large  extent  without  the  use  of  the 
seas.  And  if  the  terms  permitting  use 
of  the  seas  are  inspection  and  limi- 
tation of  armaments,  war  cannot  be 
prepared  for.  Thus  the  long  vexed 
question  as  to  the  use  of  the  seas 
during  war  is  answered  and  definitely 
settled  by  using  the  seas  to  perpe- 
tuate peace.  Thus  the  seas  will  be 
perpetually  free  under  law. 

*        *        *        *        * 

Colonies  and  the  "League  of 
Nations." 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  cap- 
tured German  colonies?  Return  them 
to  Germany?  No.  Let  Great  Britain 
keep  them?  Hardly.  Distribute  them 
among  the  Allies?  A  difficult  job, 
fraught  with  trouble  and  risk  of  dis- 
agreement, even  if  it  were  practical. 
Here  is  a  quandary.  Sometimes  we 
are  worse  off  with  something  than  we 
would  be  without  it. 

We  are  supposing  that  the  Peace 
Conference  will  bring  into  being  a  new 
political  entity  and  start  it  on  the  tide 
of  time  for  a  large  and  growing  career 
of  usefulness.  Whether  the  name  of 
that  entity  will  be  "League  of  Na- 
tions," or  whatever  it  may  be,  it  will 
be  new  and  poor  in  possessions.  It 
will  need  property.  So  we  suggest 
that  the  colonies  formerly  belonging 
to  Germany  be  given  to  this  new  politi- 
cal entity,  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
and  also  any  other  stray  territory  that 
cannot  be  better  placed,  particularly 
Constantinople  and  a  strip  on  each  side 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles, 
and  whatever  territory  in  Europe  or 
elsewhere  that  may  be  the  subject  of 
contention  between  or  among  rival 
claimants. 
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These  responsibilities  will  help  to 
give  stability  and  responsibility  to  the 
new  entity.  The  captured  war  vessels 
from  Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey 
should  also  be  given  to  this  entity  as 
the  nucleus  of  an  international  navy, 
which  should  grow  to  greater  propor- 
tions than  that  of  any  other  single  na- 
tion. And  the  captured  military 
materials  should  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  way.  Such  recognition  of  the 
new  entity  by  the  Conference  would 
give  immediate  importance  to  it. 

To  take  proper  care  of  all  these 
acquisitions,  and  also  to  pay  its  own 
immediate  expenses,  would  at  the  out- 
set bring  up  the  matter  of  income.  No 
political  entity  can  be  secure  without 
the  power  of  getting  its  own  living — 
providing  for  its  own  support.  Politi- 
cal entities  get  their  living  through 
the  use  of  the  taxing  power.  Here  a 
start  must  be  made,  even  if  it  should 
only  be  the  power  to  tax  chewing  gum. 
The  point  is,  the  taxing  power  should 
not  be  limited  to  going  to  the  border 
of  a  constituent  state  or  nation  and 
ask  for  so  much  as  its  share  of  the 
expenses.  The  international  authority 
should  have  the  power  to  go  directly 
to  the  constituent  peoples  for  the  taxes 
it  may  lay  upon  them.  The  burden  of 
taxation  would  be  very  slight  indeed; 
when  we  consider  that  this  new  inter- 
national political  entity  would  remove 
the  cost  of  war  and  the  cost  of  prep- 
aration for  war,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
will  be  a  source  of  saving  to  every 
individual,  even  if  its  own  taxation 
should  be  many  times  heavier  than 
there  is  any  probability  that  it  will 
ever  be.  And  this  is  only  one  benefit. 
Other  benefits  would  be  innumerable, 
both  direct  and  indirect. 


POSITIVE    CONTROL    JUSTIFIED. 

The  nations  now  associated  in  vic- 
tory have  earned  the  riglit  to  make 
permanent  the  peace  won  at  such 
great  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure. 


Their  association  should  become 
permanent  for  their  own  future 
safety  and  for  the  protection  and 
upbuilding  of  the  world.  It  is  a  right, 
a  privilege  and  a  duty. 

This  association,  now  in  conference, 
has  the  power  to  control  the  world  for 
peace.  It  can  limit  armaments  every- 
where now  and  for  all  time  to  come. 
The  captured  German,  Austrian  and 
Turkish  warships  should  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  navy  belonging  to  the 
central  authority  which  the  confer- 
ence should  and  must  create.  These 
ships  should  be  its  first  property — a 
start  from  which  to  grow. 

Responsibility  goes  with  power. 
These  associated  nations  can  establish 
a  world  governed  by  law.  This  asso- 
ciation can  make  law  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  order  the  world  over;  it 
can  establish  courts  which  will  grant 
impartial  justice.  It  can  create  com- 
missions for  investigating,  counseling, 
conciliating,  etc.  It  can  put  govern- 
ment where  before  was  anarchy. 

It  should  regard  disorganized  east- 
ern and  southeastern  Europe  in  the 
same  way  that  our  government  re- 
garded our  western  territory  before  it 
was  organized  into  states.  It  should 
counsel,  guide  and  aid  these  people  in 
arranging  for  internal  order  and  jus- 
tice, while  guaranteeing  external  se- 
curity and  peace.  Where  there  is 
contention  for  territory,  as  between 
the  Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs,  the  asso- 
ciated powers  should  assume  control 
of  the  disputed  territory  and  admin- 
ister it  impartially  until  an  amicable 
disposition  of  it  can  be  made.  Posi- 
tive action  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
justice  to  all  concerned  is  a  duty. 

Now  is  the  time  and  the  opportunity 
for  positive  and  constructive  world 
leadership.  War  and  war  prepara- 
tion can  be  controlled  by  an  Arma- 
ment Commission  with  the  power  of 
the  associated  nations  and  sea  con- 
trol behind  it.    Thus  the  waste  of  war 
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and  preparation  for  war  will  stop. 
And  in  future  years  we  must  not  be- 
come indifferent  and  permit  extensive 
independent  war  preparations,  like 
we  did  when  we  were  all  independent 
and  in  the  race  for  armament.  We 
are  united  now,  and  we  can  look  at 
the  thing  differently. 

Strict  justice  and  opportunity  must 
be  guaranteed  to  the  disorganized  peo- 
ples and  to  the  peoples  recently  freed 
from  oppression.  The  war  curse  and 
oppression  being  lifted  from  these 
people  will  give  them  the  first  oppor- 
tunity they  ever  enjoyed  to  progress 
and  prosper.  Then,  as  enlightened 
and  progressive  states,  they  will  be 
glad  to  join  the  organization  that  gave 
them  freedom  and  their  opportunity, 
and  add  to  it  their  strength  and  sup- 
port. 

The  same  principle  will  apply  in 
proper  time  to  the  enemy  peoples  and 
their  territory,  after  they  have  re- 
ceived their  just  punishment  for 
crime  committed  and  made  repara- 
tion as  far  as  in  their  power  for 
their  wanton  destruction. 

As  a  last  word  concerning  future 
war,  let  us  realize  this:  That  the 
world  is  going  to  do  one  of  two  things. 
It  is  either  going  to  continue  compet- 
itive armaments  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever  before,  or  it  will  so  organize 
as  to  render  competitive  arming  un- 
necessary. Also  this:  In  the  latter 
event,  the  desire  for  or  impulse  toward 
war  will  be  either  stimulated  by  injus- 
tice toward  some  ill-favored  or  unat- 
tractive section  or  feeble  people,  or 
the  war  spirit  will  disappear  before 
the  spirit  of  impartial  justice  and  fair 
dealing,  and  desire  for  war  will  be 
forgotten  before  the  open  gates  of  op- 
portunity. 

***** 

ACCESS     TO     MARKETS     AND     TO 
THE  SEA. 

There  should  be  an  international 
inland     commerce     commission     with 


power  to  require  that  no  intervening 
country  shall  obstruct,  impede  or  bur- 
den, in  any  way,  commerce  destined  to 
a  point  beyond  or  to  the  sea.  This 
commerce  should  be  sealed  in  bond, 
should  bear  only  the  ordinary  trans- 
portation expenses,  but  no  taxes  of 
any  kind  except  what  may  be  imposed 
by  the  country  of  final  destination, 
where  the  goods  are  to  be  distributed 
for  consumption.  This  regulation 
would  open  every  port  of  Europe  to 
the  commerce  of  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope. There  should  be  no  more  land- 
locked countries  in  Europe,  nor  in  any 
part  of  the  world  controlled  by  the 
commission.  This  would  not  only 
apply  to  egress  of  goods  and  prod- 
ucts from  land-locked  countries, 
but  it  would  apply  equally  to  ingress 
of  materials  of  all  kinds  to  these 
countries.  While  this  would  be  a  long 
step  toward  free  trade,  it  would  not  in- 
terefere  in  the  least  with  all  the  "pro- 
tection" that  any  nation  might  want 
to  indulge  in.  This  could  be  done 
without  in  the  least  controverting 
"protection"  prejudices. 

Every  seaport  should  have  a  "free" 
section,  in  which  goods  from  any- 
where in  the  world  could  be  entered 
without  tariff  duties.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  "free  port,"  goods  could 
be  unpacked,  sold,  exchanged  and  re- 
packed according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
owners,  and  then  sent  out  upon  the 
sea  to  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus  the  commerce  of  the  world 
would  be  made  free  from  tariff  taxa- 
tion except  in  the  country  where 
finally  distributed  for  consumption. 

In  this  way  the  central  authority 
would  be  able  to  render  a  large 
economic  service  by  removing  past 
burdens  of  commerce.  Many  wars  in 
the  past  have  been  for  the  control  of 
certain  seaports.  Strategic  ports 
held  exclusively  by  one  nation  have 
always  been  a  source  of  irritation  to 
other  nations  needing  those  particular 
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ports.  Russia  struggled  for  many 
years  in  vain  for  an  ice-free  port. 
Serbia's  particular  grievance  against 
Austria  was  exclusion  from  the 
Adriatic.  Every  hinterland  has  a 
right  to  access  to  the  sea. 

Seacoast  nations  have  in  the  past 
disregarded  the  right  of  access  to  the 
sea  to  the  nations  behind  them.  No 
permanent  peace  is  possible  with  this 
tension  continuing.  The  central  au- 
thority to  be  established  by  the  Con- 
ference now  in  session  can  relieve 
this  tension  in  the  way  above  de- 
scribed, and  thus  remove  a  prolific 
incentive  to  war,  and  promote  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  well  that  cer- 
tain ports,  or  particularly  the  "free- 
port"  section  of  them,  should  be  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  central 
authority.  Every  port  should  either 
belong  to  its  hinterland,  or  be  operated 
strictly  in  the  interest  of  its  hinter- 
land. For  example,  Trieste  should 
serve  the  interests  of  its  hinterland, 
Austria,  and  not  be  exploited  by  either 
of  its  claimants,  the  Italians  or  the 
Jugo-Slavs.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
real  rights  of  both  the  Italians  and  the 
Jugo-Slavs  should  be  recognized  and 
allowed,  and  always  with  the  largest 
service  to  the  most  distant  hinterland 
that  may  find  its  interest  served  by 
sending  its  goods  to  the  port  as  an  out- 
let to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  our  country,  ports  like  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  compete 
for  the  business  of  the  farthest  hinter- 
land. So  it  should  be  in  Europe  and 
in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  All 
the  business  that  can  be  brought  to 
Trieste  will  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  and  consequently  promote  the 
interests  of  both  the  Italian  and  Jugo- 
slav residents.  If  neither  Italy  nor 
Jugoslavia  can  administer  the  port  in 
this  broad  spirit  in  the  interest  of  all, 
then  the  central  authority  should  take 
charge  and  administer  the  port,  and 


it  should  assume  control  of  and  ad- 
minister all  other  disputed  portions  of 
the  Adriatic  littoral.  The  Adriatic 
should  not  be  made  an  Italian  lake, 
nor  should  it  be  controlled  by  Jugo- 
slavia or  any  other  one  nation.  It 
should  be  made  to  serve,  impartially, 
the  countries  which  border  upon  it  and 
its  farthest  hinterland. 

Since  Saloniki  came  under  the  con- 
trol of  Greece,  Greek  taxes  drove 
much  commerce  to  inferior  and  less 
convenient  ports.  This  is  an  economic 
sin  which  should  be  rectified.  The 
commerce  commission  above  sug- 
gested could  easily  rectify  it,  and 
such  rectification  would  benefit  the 
port,  would  benefit  Greece,  and  would 
benefit  the  most  distant  hinterland 
whose  commerce  could  be  thus 
served. 

Constantinople,  the  jewel  of  the 
ages,  has  been  possessed  by  the  Turk 
too  long.  It  should  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Slav.  But  it  should  be 
set  free  under  impartial  and  skilled 
(international)  administration,  to 
serve  its  farthest  hinterland  in  every 
direction.  Thus  it  would  serve  both 
the  Slav  and  the  Turk,  and  all  other 
peoples  who  can  be  served,  however 
distantly,  by  the  matchless  straits 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Black  seas. 

These  are  a  few  illustrations  of  how 
the  interests,  and  consequently  the 
peace,  of  Europe  can  be  served,  and 
could  have  been  served  during  many 
years  past,  by  co-ordinating  mutual 
commercial  interests  impartially  in 
the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

Forbidding  access  to  the  Adriatic  to 
Serbia  was  one  of  Austria's  crimes. 
Russia's  long  quest  for  an  ice-free  port 
was  a  major  reason  for  the  militaristic 
attitude  of  that  giant.  Germany's  ex- 
clusion from  Atlantic  ports  was  an  un- 
necessary irritation.  All  these  things 
stimulate  the  war  spirit  and  necessi- 
tate the  preparation  for  war.    We  see 
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these  things  differently  now.  We  see 
the  whole  problem  at  once,  and  not 
one  little  selfish  portion  of  it. 

There  is  need,  also,  for  an  inter- 
national marine  commerce  commis- 
sion, to  regulate  marine  freight  rates 
and  in  other  ways  control  and  regu- 
late, in  the  interest  of  all  countries, 
sea-borne  traffic. 

When  the  keys  of  impartial  justice 
shall  open  the  doors  of  opportunity  to 
every  remote  section  of  Europe  and 
the  world,  there  will  be  no  more 
stifled  longings  nor  bitter  reproaches. 
May  the  Conference  now  in  session 
have  broad  and  unselfish  vision;  and 
the  wisdom  to  provide  machinery  to 
remove  every  artificial  and  arbitrary 
obstruction  to  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce from  every  corner  of  the  globe 
to  the  broad  highway  of  the  sea  and 
the  markets  of  the  world. 


War  Debts  May  Bind  the 
Nations. 

A  proposition  has  been  made  in  Con- 
gress, a  very  premature  proposition,  that 
we  cancel  the  debts  to  us  created  by  our 
loans  to  the  Allies.  This  was  very  prob- 
ably an  impulse  of  sentimental  generos- 
ity, which  on  deliberate  consideration  we 
hope  will  not  appeal  to  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  Congress. 

The  public  debts  of  the  world  have 
been  multiplied  many  times  over  by  the 
war.  The  world  has  never  before  been 
so  burdened  by  debt. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  when  the 
peace  terms  are  fixed  every  nation  in 
the  war  will  devise  some  means  to  pay, 
first  the  interest  on  its  debt,  and  then 
the  debt  itself.  However,  there  are 
some  debts  that  will  not  be  paid.  For 
example,  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  now 
free  and  governing  themselves,  will  not 
pay,  any  portion  of  the  war  debt  made  by 
that  empire.  They  say,  "Let  those  who 
made  the  debt  provide  for  its  payment." 
Manifestly  Austria  alone,  as  now  segre- 
gated, cannot  pay  it. 

.  A  part  of  Austria's  war  debt  was  cre- 
ated by  borrowing  from  Germany.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  war  debts  of  Turkey 
and    Bulgaria.      It    seems    unlikely    that 


these  borrowings  from  Germany  for  the 
purposes  of  this  war  will  ever  be  paid. 
Germany  expected  her  war  debt  to  be 
met  and  more  than  met  by  indemnities 
from  defeated  foes;  in  which  event  Ger- 
many would  not  have  worried  a  moment 
about  the  war  debts  of  her  foes.  As  the 
war  has  ended  the  other  way,  the  war 
debt  of  Germany  will  fall,  not  elsewhere 
but  upon  Germany's  own  head ;  and  in 
addition,  not  "indemnities,"  but  vast 
"restorations,"  which  alone  may  keep  the 
German  people  in  virtual  economic  slav- 
ery for  many  years.  These  war  claims 
of  the  Allies  will  take  precedence  of  Ger- 
many's own  war  debt;  so  the  prospect 
for  paying  this  debt,  or  the  interest  on 
it,  is  very  distant. 

As  vast  and  burdensome  as  are  the 
war  debts  of  the  nations  associated  in  re- 
sisting the  aggressions  of  Germany,  they 
are  a  much  more  hopeful  proposition 
than  the  enemy  war  debts.  If  the  Peace 
Conference  should  result  in  provisions 
that  will  make  future  wars  impossible, 
then  the  trenchant  decrease  in  armaments 
thus  made  possible  will  indirectly  lighten 
the  war  debts,  for  much  of  the  revenue 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  support 
and  increase  of  naval  and  military 
power  could  be  used  to  decrease  the  war 
debts. 

Would  it  be  rational  that  the  nations 
associated  in  victory  should  throw  away 
the  power  and  advantages  of  union,  and 
break  apart  again  into  separate  and  com- 
peting units?  This  association  now  has 
control  of  the  seas  more  completely  than 
that  control  has  ever  before  been 
achieved,  in  spite  of  the  piratical  chal- 
lenge to  that  control  given  by  the  sub- 
marines. Is  it  conceivable  that  this  as- 
sociation shall  voluntarily  give  up  that 
control  and  permit  enemy  building  of  sub- 
marines again,  and  other  preparations  for 
repeating   this   war? 

If  "self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,"  then  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  this 
association  of  nations  to  use  the  control 
of  the  sea  (which  brought  them  victory 
in  this  great  war)  to  repress  the  build- 
ing of  submarines  or  any  other  piratical 
weapons  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
time  has  come  for  positive  things.  No 
"preparing  for  war  in  time  of  peace." 
The  time  has  come  to  use  the  deliberate 
judgment  possible  in  time  of  peace  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  peace — to  make 
war  impossible. 

The  details  of  association  for  sea  con- 
trol and  of  the  processes  of  control  need 
not  be  considered  here.  There  can  be  no 
doubt   that  this  association  now  controls 
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the  seas  more  completely  than  that  con- 
trol ever  existed  before.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  association  of  nations 
can  be  continued ;  and  its  control  of  the 
seas  can  be  continued.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  power  can  be  ex- 
ercised in  a  way  to  compel  the  will  of 
the  association.  The  object  here  is  only 
to  mention  the  faot  that  the  restriction 
of  armaments,  made  possible  in  this  way, 
would  lighten  the  future  war  debts,  in- 
directly by  removing  a  customary  burden. 

The  war  debts  of  the  nations  now  as- 
sociated in  victory  will  be  met.  A  time 
may  come,  possibly  soon  after  the  terms 
of  peace  with  the  enemy  have  been  set- 
tled, when  certain  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  compare  their  burden  of  war 
debt,  their  population  and  means  of  pay- 
ing, with  the  war  burden,  population, 
means  of  paying,  of  certain  other  mem- 
bers of  the  associated  nations.  These 
comparisons  will  reveal  some  variations 
of  the  burden  per  man,  woman  and  child 
and  the  means  of  paying,  in  the  various 
constituent  nations.  Then  will  arise  the 
question,  why  should  the  burdens  be  un- 
equal? We  fought  the  same  enemy,  we 
achieved  the  victory  together,  and  we  are 
together  enjoying  security  and  peace. 
Then  is  not  this  a  common  debt? 

Then  we  will  revert  to  the  great 
achievement  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
consolidating  the  Revolutionary  War 
debts  of  the  states  into  one  national  debt. 
The  patriots  fought  the  same  enemy, 
achieved  victory  together,  and  together 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment. The  debt  was  made  a  common 
debt,  to  the  payment  of  which  individ- 
uals in  every  state  contributed  under 
laws  made  by  Congress,  which  were  im- 
partially administered.  A  common  debt, 
like  a  common  possession,  is  a  unifying 
influence. 

The  Revolutionary  War  debt  being 
lifted  from  the  individual  states  and  be- 
ing made  a  national  debt,  a  common  ob- 
ligation upon  every  person  in  every 
state,  was  one  of  the  influences  that 
helped  to  seal  the  states  together.  May 
we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
nations  now  associated  in  victory  and  in 
making  the  terms  of  peace  may  be  simi- 
larly sealed  together  by  a  common  debt? 

Many  notable  things  would  accompany 
such  an  achievement.  For  example,  the 
common  debt  might  be  expressed  in  dol- 
lars, making  our  dollar  a  standard,  be- 
coming familiar  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  the  world  over.  The  various  cur- 
rency   equivalents    would    be    printed    in 


the  margin  of  the  bonds.  It  would  be 
only  a  step  then  to  an  international  cur- 
rency for  international  use.  Already 
financiers  are  talking  of  an  international 
reserve  bank  system  similar  to  our  fed- 
eral reserve  bank  system. 

This  international  financial  system 
could  not  be  confined  to  the  twenty-two 
nations  now  associated  in  victory,  nor 
would  there  be  any  wish  to  so  confine. 
The  doors  would  be  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  nations  that  have  been  neutral 
during  this  war,  and  even  to  the  recent 
enemy  nations.  But  the  enemy  nations 
could  not  bring  with  them  their  enemy 
war  debt.  And  the  domestic  debt  of  a 
neutral  nation  coming  into  the  association 
would  remain  a  domestic  debt.  But  any 
new  member  of  the  association  would 
come  under  the  economic  laws  of  the 
association,  and  its  citizens  would  pay 
association  taxes,  just  like  the  citizens 
of  every  other  associated  nation.  Thus 
the  citizens  of  the  neutral  nations  and  the 
enemy  nations  would  participate  in  the 
payment  of  the  association  war  debt,  as 
soon  as  they  became  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. But  they  would  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  the  association,  which 
would  be  many;  and  they  would  enjoy 
the  incomparable  blessing  of  world 
peace,  which  is  worth  paying  for. 

True,  this  is  a  glance  rather  far  into 
the  future.  But  it  might  not  be  so  far, 
for  when  things  start  moving  they  some- 
times move  rapidly.  There  is  abundant 
precedent  for  the  above  hasty  outline  of 
the  possible  financial  future,  here  in  our 
own  country  and  probably  in  other  coun- 
tries. If  we  can  change  our  war  debts 
into  a  cement  which  will  seal  the 
nations  of  the  world  together,  we  cer- 
tainly should  do  it. — Dr.  Charles  Fremont 
Taylor  in  The  Public  for  December  7th. 


The  Responsible  State. 

The  great  war  was  fought  between 
autocratic  states  and  democratic 
states.  For  a  long  time  the  autocratic 
states  seemed. to  he  the  more  efficient 
in  battle  and  in  everything  of  which 
domination  is  composed.  But  autoc- 
racy did  not  win.  That  accomplished 
political  scientist,  Prof. .  F.  H..  Gid- 
dings,  of  Columbia  University,  re- 
examines political  fundamentals,  in  a 
small  volume  entitled, '  "The  Ttespoh- 
sible  State,"*  which  throws  important 
light  upon  kultur  and  the  irrespons- 
ible state. 


*  Published    by    the    Houghton    Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston.     Price  $1. 
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Conservatism  During  War. 

Be  it  said  to  their  credit,  conserva- 
tives are  very  patriotic  during  war. 
In  time  of  peace  their  patriotism  takes 
a  selfish  form,  as  they  are  always 
"out"  for  special  privileges;  but  dur- 
ing war  their  patriotism  is  usually 
unselfish  and  intense.  One  reason 
may  be  that  they  have  more  at  stake 
than  other  classes;  they  realize  that 
their  all  is  dependent  upon  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  nation.  That  is  true  of  all 
classes;  but  the  conservatives  have 
more  to  lose,  and  more  to  protect.  So 
they  are  patriotic  themselves,  and 
they  work  hard  to  imbue  all  other 
classes  with  the  same  intense  patri- 
otism. 

Civilization  could  make  but  little 
headway  if  the  good  we  have  attained 
were  not  conserved.  But  even  so 
good  and  so  important  a  thing  as  con- 
servation may  be  carried  to  such  an 
extreme  as  to  be  obstruction  and  stag- 
nation. Unfortunately  conservatives 
are  usually  content  with  conserving 
their  own  interests,  though  that  may 
involve  or  perpetuate  injustice  to  other 
classes  and  may  impede  progress  along 
very   Important   lines. 

Indeed,  in  many  instances,  certain 
new  methods  would  in  the  long  run 
benefit  the  conservative  classes  as  well 
as  all  other  classes;  but  the  conserva- 
tives usually  elect  to  impede,  not  wish- 
ing to  risk  any  modification  of  a 
regime  under  which  they  have  either 
come  to  the  top  or  maintained  them- 
selves at  the  top. 

During  war,  the  habitual  opposition 
to  change  is  emphasized,  except  in 
those  things  incident  to  war,  and  par- 
ticularly those  things  which  will  help 
win  the  war.  For  example,  the  prog- 
ress in  aviation  was  stimulated  dur- 
ing the  war  just  closed  perhaps  at  the 


rate  of  a  thousandfold  over  the  nor- 
mal rate  during  peace.  But  concern- 
ing the  improvement  and  moderniza- 
tion of  municipal  charters  and  state 
constitutions,  the  conservatives  say, 
wait  till  the  war  is  won.  And  the 
fact  is  that  war  takes  into  the  field 
and  otherwise  monopolizes  many 
young  spirits  upon  whose  presence  at 
home  progress  in  political  matters 
largely  depends. 

While  many  of  the  forward  looking 
forces  were  compelled  to  suspend  op- 
erations during  our  participation  in  the 
war,  yet  we  have  had  two  constitution- 
al conventions,  and  the  modern  char- 
ter movement  continued  with  consid- 
erable activity.  The  devising  and 
adoption  of  a  new  and  progressive 
charter  by  so  large  a  city  as  Detroit 
was  the  most  notable  single  achieve- 
ment in  the  municipal  field  during 
this  period.  If  the  war  had  contin- 
ued for  another  year  or  more,  as  was 
generally  expected,  it  is  probable  that 
attention  would  have  been  taken  more 
and  more  from  domestic  political  re- 
construction, and  given  more  and  more 
to  the  increasingly  pressing  problem 
of  winning  the  war.  This  is  here  men- 
tioned not  to  condemn  it,  but  in  rec- 
ognition of  an  obvious  fact. 

There  will  always  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  comparative  impor- 
tance of  two  or  more  things.  In  both 
the  Massachusetts  and  the  Arkansas 
conventions  there  was  an  effort  to  ad- 
journ the  convention  till  after  the  war. 
In  both  cases  the  proposition  had 
strong  support;  but  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  either  case.  However,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  but  that  the 
war  was  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
the  conservatives  in  both  conventions. 
The  committees  of  bo,th  conventions 
made  excellent  recommendations  that 
the  convention  failed  to  adopt  The 
Arkansas  convention  made  some  excel- 
lent steps  forward,  and  then  reacted. 
When   the   Massachusetts    convention 
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reconvened  in  the  summer  of  1918  to 
finally  act  on  committee  reports,  many 
of  the  younger  and  more  forward  look- 
ing members  had  gone  into  the  war, 
and  the  convention  voted  down,  one 
after  another,  the  splendid  reports 
that  the  committees  had  prepared. 
The  I.  and  R.  committee  report  had 
already  been  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion after  the  great  debate  of  1917, 
which  was  completed  too  late  for  the 
submission  of  that  amendment  at  the 
election  in  November,  1917.  But  it 
had  already  received  the  final  indorse- 
ment of  the  convention  and  was  start- 
ed on  its  way  to  the  people,  else  the 
conservative  spirit  in  the  reconvened 
and  depleted  convention  of  1819  would 
probably  have  turned  it  down.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  is  a  full  report  of 
the  vote  on  the  I.  and  R.  amendment 
and  the  other  amendments  submitted 
by  the  Massachusetts  convention.  Also 
an  account  of  the  fate  of  the  Arkan- 
sas submission. 

Now  that  the  war  Vs  over,  we  venture 
the  opinion  that  if  both  these  states 
were  to  have  another  convention  next 
summer,  the  hand  of  conservatism 
would  not  be  so  heavy  upon  them.  We 
also  suggest  that  the  excellent  rec- 
ommendations of  some  of  the  commit- 
tees in  Massachusetts,  turned  down  in 
convention  last  summer,  will  make  ex- 
cellent material  for  popular  initiation 
to  the  voters  of  the  state  by  means 
of  the  new  instrument  of  direct  action 
which  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  now 
have.  The  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  executive  branch  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment is  one  such  report  that  should 
be  submitted.  The  voters  would  doubt- 
less adopt  it,  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ancient  plan  of  state  gov- 
ernment in  the  old  Bay  State. 


After  War   Progress. 
Now   that   the   war   has    been   won 
(and  bless  our  soldiers,  every  one  of 
them,  dead  or  alive,  who  contributed 


to  that  glorious  result),  there  are 
"other  worlds  to  conquer" — other  du- 
ties for  the  forward-looking  and  val- 
iant. The  Peace  Conference  now  in 
session  has  its  own  difficult  problems, 
and  they  are  not  temporary.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  Conference  and  the 
forces  directed  by  these  decisions  will 
extend  far  into  future  years. 

Our  souls  are  not  now  daily  har- 
rowed by  the  news  of  constant  slaugh- 
ter of  the  world's  best  at  the  front. 
We  can  now  turn  our  attention  from 
the  war,  which  is  past,  to  other  im- 
portant things  which  lie  in  our  fu- 
ture. The  continent  of  Europe  will  be 
engaged  in  necessary  reconstruction 
work,  both  physically  and  politically, 
for  many  years. 

Before  the  war  we  were  getting  a 
good  start  in  revising,  improving, 
modernizing  political  structures  that 
had  grown  old  and  decrepit  on  our 
hands.  We  have  in  mind  particularly 
our  plans  for  city,  county  and  state 
government.  These  ancient  plans 
were  crystallized  in  charters,  constitu- 
tions and  customs.  No  field  of 
thought  and  activity  was  more  inter- 
esting and  promising  than  that  of 
revising  these  old  political  structures, 
or  throwing  them  aside  and  putting 
new  ones  in  their  place.  Then  the 
war  came,  and  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  absence  of  any  international  politi- 
cal structure  permitted  a  catastrophe 
that  threatened  the  existence  of  civ- 
ilization. 

We  dropped  our  usual  interests  and 
became  horrified  spectators.  Then 
the  civilizations  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land seemed  doomed;  and  if  they 
were  destroyed  we  knew  that  the  mon- 
ster would  turn  his  ugly  head  toward 
us.  We  had  to  fling  ourselves  into  the 
fray  to  save  France,  England  and  our- 
selves. No  wonder  that  our  political 
structures  that  had  endured  so  long 
were  considered  by  conservative  opin- 
ion to  be  able  to  serve  still    longer, 
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while  we  did  the  thing  that  was  super- 
latively urgent,  win  the  war. 

Now  the  war  has  been  won,  worthily 
and  gloriously.  The  limitations  con- 
cerning materials,  food,  etc.,  to  which 
we  willingly  submitted,  have  been 
largely  removed;  and  our  fighting 
men,  who  represent  the  greatest  ef- 
ficiency that  we  could  produce,  are  re- 
turning to  us,  and  we  will  assimilate 
and  use  these  forces  again. 

Now  for  progress  again  in  domestic 
political  reconstruction.  Let  us  see 
greater  activity  than  ever  in  charter 
revision  everywhere.  But  particular- 
ly let  us  see  a  resistless  wave  of  de- 
termination that  the  ancient  plan  of 
state  government  shall  be  revised  and 
made  modern.  As  these  lines  are 
written,  the  legislatures  of  nearly 
forty  states  are  in  session,  all  on  the 
plan  of  double  chamber  inefficiency. 
All  have  their  governors,  so  called, 
nearly  helpless. 

These  conditions  give  opportunity  to 
the  predatory  politicians.  They  see 
that  the  present  is  tied  by  hands  long 
dead,  but  their  grasp  still  holds.  Con- 
servatism keeps  the  grasp  of  the  dead 
hands  on  our  affairs,  because  it  suits 
conservatives,  and  because  the  process- 
es for  becoming  released  from  the 
grasp  of  the  dead  hand  are  difficult. 

The  dead  are  not  guilty.  They  did 
the  best  they  could  in  their  day.  They 
could  not  foresee  the  future.  They 
did  not  know  that  they  were  forging 
chains  when  they  made  difficult  the 
amendment  of  constitutions  and  char- 
ters. Progress  acquits  them  of  their 
error,  but  it  accuses  the  obstruction- 
ists of  the  present  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  innocent  dead  hand.  They 
fear  the  living  hand  and  so  insist  on 
all  the  conditions  made  by  the  inno- 
cent dead  hand. 

This  attitude  indicates  that  they 
are  conscious  of  having  a  selfish  stake 
and  an  unfair  advantage  in  what  is 
perpetuated    from     the    dead     hand; 


hence  they  oppose  the  effort  of  the  liv- 
ing hands  to  loosen  the  hold  of ,  the 
dead  grasp.  Is  it  because  they  know 
they  would  have  no  chance  in  "a  fair 
race  and  no  favor"?    Evidently. 

Philadelphia  wants  a  new  charter. 
The  boss  contractor-politician  wants 
things  to  remain  as  they  are — condi- 
tions under  which  he  has  thrived.  He 
does  not  want  a  small  single-chamber- 
ed council  elected  at  large,  because  he 
can  control  men  elected  from  wards. 
He  has  a  stake  in  the  old  way,  and  he 
and  those  interested  with  him  will 
hold  back  the  progress  of  the  city  as 
long  as  they  can. 

This  is  simply  illustrative.  Con- 
servatism is  the  same  everywhere;  but 
in  many  places  it  wears  the  garb  of 
high  respectability  and  exclusiveness. 
At  heart  it  is  always  the  same.  It 
says:  "Our  interests  are  safe  in  the 
old  way;" — as  though  no  one  else  shall 
have  interests.  The  highly  respecta- 
bles, represented  by  corporation  at- 
torneys, fought  the  I.  and  R.  in  the 
Massachusetts  convention  to  the  bitter 
end,  but  were  defeated.  Then  they,  at 
great  expense,  continued  the  fight  in 
the  campaign,  and  lost  again. 

These  knights  of  the  dead  hand  are 
the  Huns  in  our  midst.  The  German 
Huns  were  fighting  for  autocracy,  a 
medieval  thing  that  should  have  been 
buried  long  ago.  Our  Huns  contend 
for  the  rigidity  innocently  placed  in 
our  institutions  by  hands  that  were 
buried  long  ago.  The  German  Huns 
have  been  defeated  at  their  own  raw 
and  brutal  game.  Must  we  meet  our 
own  Huns  at  their  game  of  cunning 
and   finesse? 

Let  us  cheer  and  welcome  our  re- 
turning boys  in  khaki;  and  let  us  par- 
take of  their  invincible  spirit.  Let 
us  resolve  that  our  Huns  shall  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  Let  us 
usher  in  a  wave  of  progressive  thought 
and  endeavor  that  will  demand  the 
appointment  of  forward-looking  char- 
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ter  commissions,  and  the  calling  of 
constitutional  conventions,  all  over  the 
country.  And  in  electing  delegates  to 
constitutional  conventions  avoid  the 
"dead  hand"  men,  and  their  more 
dangerous  representatives,  elderly 
lawyers  with  their  faces  to  the  past, 
and  their  chief  interest  in  fat  prospec- 
tive fees  from  corporations  and  other 
wealthy  clients. 


Procedure  in  State  Legislatures. 

The  legislatures  of  about  forty  of 
our  states  have  sessions  this  winter. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  memDers 
are  "new"  members;  that  is,  mem- 
bers who  have  had  no  legislative  ex- 
perience. Neither  have  they  had  any 
special  training  nor  made  any  prepa- 
ration for  their  legislative  duties. 
They  will  necessarily  be  followers. 
This  gives  the  opportunity  for  the 
men  who  have  been  kept  in  the  legis- 
lature term  after  term  by  corporations 
or  other  special  interests  to  become 
the  leaders.  This  is  no  new  thing.  It 
has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  par- 
ticularly since  the  civil  war,  after 
which  the  corporation  interests  be- 
came so  strong. 

Every  one  of  our  forty-eight  states 
has  a  legislature  of  two  houses,  the 
membership  of  each  house  being  too 
numerous.  There  is  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  bills  that  can  be  introduced, 
nor  on  who  the  bills  shall  come  from, 
for  almost  any  outsider  can  get  a 
member  to  introduce  almost  any  bill 
"by  request." 

It  would  seem  that  some  state  would 
try  the  better  plan  of  executive  re- 
sponsibility for  every  bill  presented, 
the  legislature  becoming  a  discussing 
and  ratifying  body;  or,  perhaps  the 
still  better  plan  of  a  single  house  of 
trained  and  experienced  legislators, 
comparatively  few  in  number,  being 
paid  a  good  salary  and  required  to 
give   all    their   time   to  the   interests 


of  the  state.  If  some  one  state  would 
break  away  from  the  old  cumbersome 
and  inefficient  method,  the  break  would 
soon  become  general. 

The  several  thousand  new  and  green 
legislators  will  promptly  learn  their 
limitations,  but  they  will  have  to 
stumble  through  the  session,  at  the  end 
of  which  we  hope  they  will  be  wiser 
men.  They  will  learn  in  the  first 
few  days  that  procedure  in  a  legisla- 
ture is  a  new  and  strange  "animal"  to 
them,  difficult  to  cope  with.  On  their 
last  day,  that  hilarious  and  not  cred- 
itable last  day,  they  will  know  a  little 
more  about  "procedure,"  and  that  it 
would  require  several  terms  to  master 
it,  but  most  legislators  are  single 
termers,  who  give  way  to  other  new 
men.  Hence  our  legislatures  never 
improve. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  rendered  a  service  by  publishing 
a  pamphlet  of  112  pages,  by  H.  W. 
Dodds,  Ph.  D.,  on  procedure  in  state 
legislatures  (75  cents),  but  it  will 
reach  the  students  and  not  the  several 
thousands  of  well  nigh  helpless  legis- 
lators who  need  it.  This  book  sur- 
prises even  the  student  that  procedure 
has  become  so  difficult,  instead  of  the 
simple  thing  it  ought  to  be. 

In  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
states  the  legislatures  will  be  careful, 
or  have  some  of  their  measures  held 
up  for  a  direct  vote.  This  is  a  pallia- 
tive, a  safeguard;  but  the  real  remedy 
is  a  reconstruction  of  the  legislative 
system. 


City  Managers'  Association. 

This  plan  of  city  government  is 
spreading  very  rapidly.  There  is  a 
"City  Managers'  Association"  which 
mieets  annually.  At  these  meetings 
managers  exchange  experiences  and 
discuss  problems  of  city  government 
which  it  is  their  constant  task  to  solve 
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in  actual  and  practical  achievement. 
The  Association  prints  annual  reports 
of  these  meetings.  The  latest  one 
printed  deals  with  the  meeting  at  De- 
troit, in  November,  1917.  It  is  a 
pamphlet  of  126  pages,  contains  por- 
traits of  most  of  the  city  managers, 
many  valuable  papers  and  discussions, 
and  is  just  the  thing  for  any  one  in- 
terested in  this  movement.  Twenty- 
five  pages  of  "Achievement  Reports" 
give  specific  achievements  of  individ- 
ual manager  cities.  This  book  can  be 
obtained  from  H.  G.  Otis,  city  man- 
ager of  Auburn,  Maine,  and  secretary 
of  the  Association.  Price  25  cents.  The 
report  of  the  recent  meeting  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  will  doubtless  soon  be 
printed.  These  annual  reports  are  not 
intended  as  propaganda  publications, 
but  they  are  in  fact  the  best  propa- 
ganda literature  possible,  for  they 
present  the  real  workings  of  the  man- 
ager system  by  the  managers  them- 
selves. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT 

Arkansas  Defeats  the  Proposed 
Constitution. 

Arkansas  had  a  war  constitutional 
convention,  as  has  been  fully  noted  in 
Equity.  It  submitted  an  entirely  new 
constitution  as  a  whole  to  the  voters 
at  a  special  election  Dec.  14.  The 
voter  had  to  vote  either  for  or  against 
the  constitution  as  a  whole,  which  al- 
ways has  the  effect  of  mobilizing  the 
opposition  to  every  separate  measure 
contained,  for  a  concerted  negative 
vote  on  the  whole.  This  led  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  constitution,  whereas  if  the 
submission  had  been  in  such  form  that 
the  different  propositions  could  have 
been  voted  on  separately,  doubtless 
many  of  the  best  ones  would  have 
been  saved.  When  will  constitutional 
conventions  learn  this?  New  York 
made  the  same  error  in  1915  with  the 
same  result. 


Many  promising  things  occurred  in 
the  convention.  For  example,  the 
committee  on  I.  and  R.  submitted  to 
the  convention  a  very  good  I.  and  R. 
section,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
convention  would  adopt  it;  but  instead 
it  adopted  a  very  inferior  substitute. 
This  killed  the  interest  of  organized 
labor  in  the  work  of  the  convention. 
The  question  of  indorsing  the  new 
constitution  was  considered  by  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor  convention, 
but  on  account  of  the  rejection  of  the 
I.  and  R.  committee  report  and  the 
adoption  of  a  very  inferior  substitute 
the  labor  convention  could  not  indorse 
the  constitution  and  ask  its  members 
to  vote  for  it,  though  there  were  other 
desirable  things  in  the  constitution. 
The  labor  convention  took  a  neutral 
stand,  neither  for  nor  against. 

Since  the  election  the  organ  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  State,  the  Union 
Labor  Bulletin,  says  frankly  that  the 
bad  I.  and  R.  feature  led  to  the  defeat 
of  the  constitution.  It  says  that  if  the 
report  of  the  convention's  own  com- 
mittee on  I.  and  R.  had  been  adopted 
by  the  convention  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  every  labor  union 
in  the  state  and  the  Farmers'  State 
Union  would  have  indorsed  the  docu- 
ment as  a  whole,  doubtless  carrying  it 
to  success.  But  organized  labor  and 
the  farmers  of  Arkansas  will  not  stand 
for  a  reactionary  form  of  the  I.  and 
R.  To  prove  that  they  would  have 
supported  the  committee  report,  the 
labor  men  have  initiated  the  conven- 
tion's I.  and  R.  committee's  report 
as  an  amendment  to  the  present  con- 
stitution; and  if  it  is  not  obstructed 
in  the  Legislature  by  other  amend- 
ments being  pushed  ahead  of  it,  the 
number  of  amendments  being  limited 
to  three  by  the  present  constitution, 
this  will  go  to  the  voters  at  the  next 
sate  election.  If  this  amendment 
should  get  on  the  ballot  and  be  carried 
at  the    next  state  election,  then    the 
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future  amending  of  the  constitution 
will  be  easy,  as  the  limit  to  three 
amendments  at  any  one  submission 
will  be  done  away  with. 

There  were  other  promising  fea- 
tures in  the  convention  proceedings. 
For  example,  a  proposition  for  a  Leg- 
islature of  a  single  house  was  adopt- 
ed. We  then  had  visions  of  Arkan- 
sas being  the  first  state  to  break  the 
double  chamber  tradition.  But  it 
was  all  spoiled  by  reconsideration 
and  defeat.  The  crowning  stupidity 
was  the  submission  of  the  constitu- 
tion en  bloc,  sending  the  whole  down 
to  defeat.  There  were  features  that 
appealed  strongly  to  labor,  which 
might  have  carried  if  submitted  sepa- 
rately; and  the  whole  constitution 
could  have  been  saved  but  for  the  re- 
actionary I.  and  R.  feature,  which 
caused  labor  not  to  vote  at  all. 


Welcome  to  Massachusetts 

Among  the  I.  and  R. 

States. 

N<A  only  is  the  arrival  of  Massa- 
chusetts a  welcome  addition  in  the  I. 
and  R.  states,  but  it  is  a  notable  ad- 
dition. The  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion was  convened  in  1917  chiefly  to 
consider  this  subject.  The  issue  was 
clear  when  the  delegates  were  elected; 
and  the  opponents  were  particularly 
alive  to  this  fact,  for  they  were  care- 
ful that  their  staunchest,  keenest  and 
most  able  representatives  should  be  in 
the  convention. 

The  careful  consideration  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  in  com- 
mittee, the  debate  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  the  debate  by  the 
Convention  itself,  make  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  examination  of 
this  subject  that  it  was  ever  sub- 
jected to.  The  report  of  the  I.  and  R. 
Committee  was  taken  up  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  August  7,  1917, 
and  there  debated    (except  for  a  few 


days  on  other  matters)  until  Sep- 
tember 27,  when  the  debate  was  taken 
up  in  the  Convention  itself,  and  there 
continued  until  November  28 — a  period 
of  twelve  weeks?  This  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  debates  of  any  political 
subject  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
A  report  of  this  debate  has  been  pub- 
lished oy  authority  of  the  Convention, 
and  it  makes  a  volume  of  over  one 
thousand  pages. 

The  result  of  the  debate  was  that 
the  Convention  adopted  the  I.  and  R. 
amendment  substantially  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  and  recommended  it 
to  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  by  a 
vote  of  163  to  125.  Prom  beginning  to 
end  it  was  a  battle  royal.  The  op- 
position was  stubborn,  yielding  only 
inch  by  inch,  and  it  compelled  a  con- 
test of  the  same  ground  over  and  over 
again  by  offering  the  same  amend- 
ments repeatedly,  evidently  hoping 
that  the  faithful  forces  would  get  tired 
of  voting  them  down.  No  parliamen- 
tary resource  was  neglected  by  the 
determined  opposition. 

After  this  ordeal,  it  should  never  be 
necessary  again  to  debate  this  subject. 
All  we  should  need  to  do  should  be  to 
point  to  the  great  debate  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Convention,  and  to  the  vol- 
uminious  report  of  the  same,  and  say, 
"there  is  our  case;  and  it  is  also  your 
case,  for  the  opposition  did  its  very 
best  here."  But  the  forces  of  special 
privilege,  corporations,  accumulated 
wealth,  etc.,  which  are  afraid  of  real 
liberty  and  government  by  the  people, 
do  not  die  that  way.  They  fight 
every  inch.  So  we  cannot  hope  that 
the  opposition  to  the  I.  and  R.  will 
consider  the  Massachusetts  defeat  their 
final  defeat.  Some  time  in  the  future 
the  same  subject  will  be  up  in  conven- 
tions in  such  states  as  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  then  the  enemy  will 
come  forward  again  with  the  sarnie  de- 
feated arguments,  and  they  will  ex- 
haust every  parliamentary  resource  to 
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hold  back  the  I.  and  R.  wave  that  will 
be  upon  them. 

The  contest  ended  too  late  for  this 
amendment  to  be  submitted  with 
three  others  which  had  been  passed, 
in  time  for  the  November,  1917,  elec- 
tion. It  was  thought  that  the  opposi- 
tion purposely  delayed  the  final  vote 
to  avoid  submission  in  1917.  But  it 
was  adopted  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  convention  to  the  summer  of 
1918,  so  the  I.  and  R.  amendment  be- 
came the  first  amendment  on  the  1918 
ballot. 

When  the  convention  re-convened 
in  the  summer  of  1918,  many  of  the 
younger  and  more  progressive  mem- 
bers had  gone  into  the  military  ser- 
vice, and  a  conservative  spirit  reigned 
supreme.  Many  of  the  committee  re- 
ports prepared  the  year  before  were 
splendid  and  progressive;  but  they 
were  summarily  turned  down.  A  few 
patches  for  the  old  constitution  were 
adopted,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  of 
amendments,  and  the  convention  ad- 
journed. 

But  the  I  and  R.  contest  was  not 
over  yet.  The  opposition  followed 
the  I.  and  R.  amendment  into  the  cam- 
paign, and  there  made  a  vigorous,  de- 
termined and  expensive  fight  against 
it.  The  following  clipping  from  the 
Boston  Transcript  for  December  6 
tells  the  story: 

The  Association  for  Representative 
Government,  the  organization  which 
waged  a  campagin  for  the  defeat  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  expended  188,416.55  for 
that  purpose,  according  to  returns  of  ex- 
pense filed  under  the  election  law  with 
the   secretary  of  state. 

The  organization  received  from  various 
contributors  a  total  of  $93,439,  and  has  a 
balance   of  $5,022.45. 

The  largest  items  of  expenditures  were 
for  printing,  advertising  and  for  clerical 
hire  for  Senators  and  representatives  who 
assisted  in  the  campaign  against  the 
amendment. 

^  The  following  contributed  $1,000  each  to 
the   fund: 

a  C™M^SAho_ve'  J-  F.  Brown,  A.  F.  Bemis, 
&r  FTT  Estabrook,  A.  Adie,  W.  M.  Wood, 
W.  H  Wellington,  G.  L.  Stone,  L.  K. 
Liggett  J  D  Colt,  E.  B.  Dane  W.  L. 
Pierce,  C.  E  Riley,  F.  G.  Webster,  W.  L. 
S.  Brayton  SB  Chase,  N  B.  Durfee,  W. 
* .  fehove,  L.  J.  Knowlton,  C.  S.  Marshall, 


E  K.   Swift,  J.   C.   McCormick,  H.  Horn- 
blower,  H.  S.  Simpson  and  W.  M.  Crane. 

The  following  letter  from  that  gal- 
lant soldier  for  popular  govern- 
ment, Prof.  Lewis  J.  Johnson,  of  Har- 
vard University,  is  interesting  in  this 
connection: 

Cambridge,  Mass,  December  20,  1918. 

Dear  Dr.  Taylor: — You  will  find  in- 
closed the  actual  vote  on  each  measure 
submitted,  not  only  in  the  recent  1918 
election,  but  also  on  the  three  amend- 
ments submitted  in  the  1917  election. 

In  all  twenty-two  amendments  were 
submitted,  and  all  were  adopted  by  the 
people.  You  will  observe  that  in  1917 
the  temper  of  the  people  was  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable  to  the  Convention's  recom- 
mendations. In  1918  the  attitude  was 
strikingly  different,  although  the  change 
was  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  rejection 
of  any  of  the  amendments.  In  1918  none 
of  the  nineteen  amendments  would  have 
carried  if  the  prescription  of  a  "majority 
of  the  votes  cast  at  the  election"  had 
been  in  force.  Note,  moreover,  that  every 
one  did  get  an  affirmative  vote,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
vote  cast  at  the  election. 

The  vote  on  the  I.  and  R.  Was:  "Yes," 
170,646 ;  "No,"  162,103 ;  a  majority  of 
8,543  in  favor;  blanks,  96,698. 

The  vote  in  the  state  was  about  100,000 
below  normal,  due  to  the  absence  of  sol- 
diers, and  possibly  to  some  extent  to  the 
influenza. 

I  believe  that  the  less  cordial  attitude 
of  the  voters  towards  the  1918  measures 
was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a  very 
bitter  and  aggressive  fight  was  made 
against  the  I.  and  R.  amendment  by  pow- 
erful interests  and  newspapers,  including, 
I  am  credibly  informed,  the  local  ma- 
chines of  both  the  large  parties.  Some 
of  the  extreme  "stand-patters,"  in  their 
intense  desire  to  see  the  I.  and  R.  de- 
feated, urged  a  "No"  vote  against  every 
one  of  the  nineteen  recommendations  of 
the  1918  Convention.  I  believe  the  con- 
clusion is  unavoidable  that  this  campaign 
had  a  considerable  effect,  particularly  in 
causing  people  to  abstain  altogether 
from  voting.  The  opposition  raised 
doubts  in  voters'  minds,  even  if  it  did  not 
raise  positive  objection.  You  will  note 
that  the  blanks  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  nineteen  amendments  amounted  to 
considerably  more  than  the  total  "Yes" 
vote,  a  condition  radically  different  from 
that  of  1917,  as  you  will  see  by  reference 
to  the  figures  which  I  send  you. 
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The  character  of  the  campaign  against      esting     package     of     advertisements 
the  i.  and  r.,  as  well  as  that  in  its  be-     dipped  from  newspapers  and  other  lit- 

half,   can   be   accurately  gauged  from  the  ,  .     ,.      ..         ,  .    .. 

L~„M    .M«»h.«.    o^    Zv,<>r.    nrini^      erature  indicating  how  stubborn  was 

newspaper    clippings    and    other    printed  ° 

matter  which  I  inclose,  from  which  you  tn«  fight  on  this  question  in  the  cam- 
can  compile  comments  as  you  may  de-  paign.  This  also  should  be  considered 
sire.     The  astonishing  thing  is  the  reck-  a     finality— it     should     convince     the 

less   and    misleading   nature   of   the   anti-  ^„„ ***^«  +i.„+  •*  3  *  *.*  n. 

!"  ,     .  ~.        ,       . ,         .  ,     .  opposition  that  it  is  no  use  to  fight  the 

campaign    conducted    under    the    mislead-  ° 

ing   name    of    "Association   for   Represen-  L  ^d  R-     Tb-e  People  can  trust  them- 

tative  Government,"  and  the  fact  that  it  selves,  and  they  will  have  these  instru- 

was    conducted    by    people    who,    in    their  ments     of     popular     control     of     their 

ordinary  conduct    would  be  very  unlikely  affairg       other  states      le^e 
to   make    themselves   individually   respon- 

sible  for  the  statements  issued  on  their  We  are  in  deDt  to  Professor  Johnson 

side.              Cordially  yours,  for  the  following  report  of  the  vote  on 

Lewis  Jerome  Johnson.  an  the  amendments  submitted  by  the 

Professor  Johnson  sent  a  very  inter-  Massachusetts   Convention: 

Submitted  November,  1917. 
(Total  number  of  votes  for  candidates  at  this  election  was  394,070.) 

1.  Absentee  voting.     Yes,  231,905  ;  No,  76,709. 

2.  Authorizing  the  Commonwealth  and  cities  and  towns  to  supply  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  times  of  war  and  public  exigency.    Yes,  261,119  ;  No,  51,826. 

3.  The  so-called  Anti-Aid  Amendment.     Yes,  206,329  ;  No,  130,357. 

Submitted  November,  1918. 

The  official  figures  on  the  19  proposed  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution, 
November,   1918,  were  as  follows: 

TTotal  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  election,  429.447,  The  "blanks"  are  deter- 
mined by  adding  the  "Yes"  and  "No"  votes  on  any  question  together,  and  subtract- 
ing the  sum  from  the  total  number  of  votes  cast.1 

Yes.  No.  Blanks. 

Initiative   and   referendum    170,646  162,103  96  698 

Public   interest  in  natural  resources    172,111  102,768  154  568 

Regulation  of  advertising  in  public  places 193,925  84,127  151,395 

Preservatiou  and  maintenance  of  property  of  his- 
torical and  antiquarian   interest    183,265  81,933  164  249 

Allowing    General    Court    to    take    30 -day    recess 

within  first  two  months  of  reassembling 147,104  100,552  181,791 

Changing  manner  of  appointment  and  removal  of 

Military   and   naval   officers    155,649  91,686  182,112 

Defining  powers  of  Governor  as  commander-in-chief     155,114  84,822  189,511 

Providing  for  succession  in  cases  of  vacancies  in 

offices   of   Governor   and   Lieutenant-Governor     172,125  78,245  179,077 

Allowing  Governor  to  return  for  amendment  bills 

and  resolves  laid  before  him  by  Legislature. .      164,499  76,972  187,976 

Making  women  eligible  to  appointment  as  notaries 

public    153,315  105,591  170,541 

Allowing   Governor   and    Council   to   retire   judges 

on    account    of    advanced    age    or    mental    or 

physical    disability     156,796  86,023  186,628 

Making     franchises     subject     to     revocation     and 

amendment     161,833  79,787  187,827 

Limiting  buildings  in  specified    districts    of    cities 

and  towns    161,214  83,095  185,138 

Compulsory   voting    134,128  128,403  166,906 

Limiting  power  of  General  Court  to  lend  credit  of 

state   and   make   loans    153,972  90,233  185,242 

State  budget,  with  veto  power  of  Governor 155,738  81,302  192,407 

Biennial  elections  of  state  officers,  councillors  and 

General    Court    142,868  108,588  177,991 

Prohibiting  paid  recess  committees  of    legislature     152,800  87,009  189,628 

Reorganizing    state    executive    and    administrative 

work   in   20   departments  before    1921 158,394  81,586  189,467 


There  is  one  feature  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts I.  and  R.  amendment  that 
deserves  special  mention.  It  is  known 
as  the  Loring  feature  because  it  is  an 
amendment  of  the  committee  report 
proposed  by  delegate  A.  P.  Loring,  of 


Beverly,  Mass.  Under  this  plan  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  before  the 
legislature  can,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
either  house,  be  ordered  into  a  joint 
convention  of  the  two  houses.  And 
if  it  has  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  two  houses  it  goes  to  the 
next  legislature,  and  if  it  there  again 
commands  a  majority  vote  of  all  the 
members  of  the  two  houses  it  goes 
to  the  people  for  ratification  by  the 
familiar  process.  This  makes  it  im- 
possible for  a  reactionary  senate  with 
"hold-over"  members  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  progress,  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly done  in  Massachusetts.  Here  is 
a  hint  for  other  states.  But  many 
states  permit  the  submission  of  amend- 
ments by  a  single  legislature.  But  in 
these  one  house  may  be  progressive 
and  the  other  reactionary.  The  Lor- 
ing  plan  would  prevent  either  branch 
from  standing  in  the  way  of  the  other. 


DIRECT  SUBMISSIONS. 

We  have  aimed  to  record  from  time 
to  time  the  miost  important  direct  sub- 
missions in  the  various  states.  In 
every  state  except  Delaware  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  voters  at  the  polls  be- 
fore it  becomes  valid.  But  in  many 
instances,  matter  is  thus  put  into  the 
constitution  that  is  more  properly 
statutory  than  constitutional. 

The  process  of  direct  submissions  is 
not  only  a  valid  test  of  opinion  on 
the  matter  submitted,  and  thus  we  get 
to  the  original  source  of  authority,  but 
it  is  highly  educational  to  the  elector- 
ate. However,  we  hope  to  see  the 
time  when  our  state  constitutions  are 
confined  to  "the  frame  of  government," 
as  the  officials  and  their  powers,  and 
very  fundamental  matters  like  who 
shall  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  etc. 
Other  matters  are  really  statutory, 
and  not  "frame"  nor  "fundamental"; 
and  they  should  be  determined  by  the 
law  making  machinery  of  the  state, 
but  always  subject  to  popular  control 
by  means  of  the  Referendum,  when- 
ever the  electorate  chooses  to  exercise 
this  power. 

With  this  introduction  most  of  the 
direct    submissions    that    occurred    at 


the  election  on  the  5th  of  last  Novem- 
ber are  here  presented: 

Arizona. 

Election,    November    5,    1918 : 

Constitutional  amendments  proposed 
by  initiative  petition : 

1.  A  very  elaborate  provision  of  many 
pages,  dealing  with  compensation  for  in- 
jured workmen,  and  abrogating  all  laws 
and  constitutional  provisions  in  conflict 
therewith.  This  is  purely  statutory  and 
not  constitutional  matter,  unless  the  de- 
sire is  to  change  the  constitution  into  a 
law  book,  entering  into  particulars  instead 
of  being  confined  to  principles.  Evidently 
the  laboring  men  of  Arizona  were  con- 
vinced that  this  was  a  trick  to  get  rid 
of  good  compensation  provisions  already 
existing. 

Yes,  12,873 

No,  27,177 

Majority   against,  14,304 

2.  Basing  representation  in  the  lower 
house  on  population. 

Yes,  17,564 

No.   10,688 

Majority  for,     6,676 

3.  Concerning   sale   of  state   lands. 

Yes,   16,372 

No,  10,867 

Majority  for,     5,505 

4.  Limiting  sale  of  agricultural  and 
grazing  lands. 

Yes.14,379 
No,  11,179 
Majority  for,     3,200 
Amendment    submitted    by    the    legisla- 
ture: 

Reverting  to  the  contract  system  for 
state    construction. 

Yes,  13,297 
No,  11,658 
Majority  for,     1,639 
Referenda  ordered  by  the  voters: 

1.  Law  against  gambling. 

Yes,    10,736 

No,  10,066 

Majority  sustaining  law,        670 

2.  Law  punishing  owners  of  buildings 
used    for    prostitution. 

Yes,  19,102 

No,     8,990 

Majority    sustaining     law,  10,112 

Statutes  proposed  by  popular  initiative : 

1.  Providing    death    penalty. 

Yes,  20,443 

No,  10,602 

Majority    for,     9,841 

2.  Concerning  vaccination  of  children 
and  exclusion  of  non-vaccinated  from 
school   during   epidemic. 
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Yes,  16,941 

No,  13,411 

Majority  for,  3,530 
3.  Concer  ring    leasing    of    lands. 

Yes,  10,239 

No,  10,975 

Majority  against,  736 

California. 
Instead  of  giving  California's  vote 
in  a  formal  shape,  the  following  state- 
ment and  analysis  from  the  San  Diego 
8un  for  December  21  will  be  more 
interesting   and    enlightening: 

The  official  returns  of  the  election  held 
last  November  in  California  are  just  at 
hand.  They  are  entitled,  "Statement  of 
Vote,"  and  comprise  a  neat  and  compre- 
hensive pamphlet  of  47  pages,  which  must 
have  required  much  labor  in  its  compi- 
lation. 

Some  of  its  results  may  be  of  general 
interest. 

There  were  1,203,898  persons  registered 
in  the  state,  and  714,525  (or  about  60 
per   cent. )    voted. 

For  the  various  candidates  for  Governor 
there  were  688,670  votes  cast,  showing 
that  there  were  25,855  persons  who,  while 
they  voted  for  other  officers  or  proposi- 
tions, did  not  give  any  expression  of 
their  choice  as  to  this  office. 

For  the  various  candidates  for  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
there  were  550,753  votes  cast,  showing 
that  there  were  163,772  persons  who, 
while  they  voted  for  others,  did  not  give 
any  expression  of  their  choice  as  to  this 
office. 

San  Diego  county's  registration  was 
42,331  and  its  total  vote  was  26,420,  or 
about  62  per  cent.  For  the  various  can- 
didates for  Governor,  San  Diego  county 
cast  25,100  votes,  showing  that  there  were 
1,320  persons  who,  while  they  voted  for 
other  officers  or  propositions,  did  not  give 
any  expression  of  their  choice  as  to  this 
office. 

For  the  various  candidates  for  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  San 
Diego  county  cast  18,542  votes,  showing 
that  there  were  7,878  who  otherwise 
voted  but  did  not  express  themselves  re- 
garding this  office. 

The  Propositions. 

Of  the  25  propositions  voted  upon  at 
the  November  election,  18  of  them  were 
amendments  to  the  6tate  constitution,  and 
were  submitted  to  the  people  by  the  state 


legislature,  thus  leaving  only  seven 
propositions  for  which  direct  legislation 
(under  our  Initiative  and  Referendum 
amendment  of  1911)  is  responsible.  Six 
of  these  were  put  on  the  ballot  by  initi- 
ative petition,  and  one  (proposition  No. 
17),  an  act  of  the  legislature,  entitled 
"Tax  Levy  Limitations,"  was  held  up 
by  a  referendum  petition. 

Nine  of  the  propositions  submitted  to 
the  voters  by  the  legislature  were 
adopied,  and  nine  were  defeated.  Prop- 
osition No  17,  jusf  referred  to,  was  de- 
feated. Five  of  the  propositions  sub- 
mitted by  initiative  (No.  1,  "Liquor  Reg- 
ulation ;"  No.  18,  "County  and  School  Tax 
Regulation;"  No.  19,  "Land  Values  Tax- 
ation;" No.  21,  "Dentistry,"  and  No.  22, 
"Prohibition")  were  defeated.  The  other 
proposition  submitted  by  initiative  peti- 
tion  (No.  3,   "Usury  Law")   was  adopted. 

Interest  Manifested. 
Judging  by  the  size  of  the  votes  cast 
there  was,  as  to  the  propositions,  the 
most  interest  manifested  in  the  state  in 
the  two  liquor  propositions.  On  proposi- 
tion No.  1,  "Liquor  Regulation,"  598,675 
votes  were  cast,  of  which  256,778  were 
yes,  and  341,897  no ;  an  adverse  majority 
of  85,119.  On  proposition  No.  22,  "Pro- 
hibition," 582,131  votes  were  oast,  275,643 
yes  and  306,488  no;  an  adverse  majority 
of  30,845.  This  last  proposition  would 
have  been  adopted  in  the  state  but  for 
the  adverse  vote  of  47,260  given  by  San 
Francisco.  This  proposition  was  carried 
in  Los  Angeles  county  by  18,306  major- 
ity, and  in  San  Diego  county  by  3,604 
majority. 

On  proposition  No.  1,  "Liquor  Regula- 
tion," San  Diego  county  gave  21,857 
votes,  of  which  7,415  were  yes  and  14,442 
no;  an  adverse  vote  of  7,027.  On  propo- 
sition No.  22,  "Prohibition,"  San  Diego 
county  gave  22,330  votes,  of  which  12,967 
were  yes  and  9,363  no;  a  favorable  vote, 
as  previously  stated,   of  3,604. 

There  were  four  propositions  which  did 
not  carry  a  single  county  in  the  state, 
via. :  No.  6,  "Courts"  (yes  86,132,  no  274,- 
231)  ;  No.  17,  "Tax  Levy  Limitations" 
(yes  127,634;  no  250,626)  ;  No.  19,  "Land 
Values  Taxation"  (yes  118,088,  no  360,- 
334)  ;  and  No.  20,  "Health  Insurance" 
(yes   133,858;   no   358,324). 

Proposition  No.  21,  "Dentistry"  (yes 
200,475,  no  314,713),  carried  only  one 
county,  viz. ;  Imperial. 

Of  the  25  propositions  submitted,  10 
were  adopted  and  15  defeated. 
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Colorado. 
Initiated. 

1.  "Bone-Dry"  prohibition  law.  Yes, 
113,636  ;  no,  64,740. 

2.  For  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
apply  the  merit  system  to  appointments 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado.    Yes,  75,301;  no,  41,287. 

3.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  adult 
blind.     Yes,  131,469  ;  no,  9,440. 

Constitutional  amendments  submitted 
by  the  legislature: 

1.  Reducing  cost  of  legal  publication. 
Yes,  98,715;  no  12,237. 

To  shortening  period  for  introducing 
bills  in  legislature.  Yes,  67,693 ;  no, 
19,901. 

Florida. 

There  were  two  constitutional  amend- 
ments submitted  November  5 : 

1.  Relating  to  education.  Yes,  21,895  ; 
no,  10,723. 

2.  Relating  to  prohibition.  Yes,  21,851 ; 
no,  13,609. 

It  seems  that  the  amendments  got  a 
larger  vote  than  candidates.  The  four 
congressmen  got  a  total  vote  of  31,813. 
The  vote  for  the  few  other  officers  voted 
for  at  this  election  was  still  lower.  Per- 
haps it  was.  because  of  no  opposing  can- 
didates on  the  ballot. 

Illinois. 

Three  submissions :  A  proposition  for 
a  state-wide  system  of  hard  roads, 
amendments  to  the  general  banking  law, 
and  proposition  for  calling  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  The  terms  for  carry- 
ing these  propositions  are  complicated. 
The  hard  roads  proposition  "must  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
such  election." 

The  vote : 
vote,  898,821 
no,  154,396. 

The  banking  law  amendments  must  re- 
ceive "a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at 
such  election  for  or  against  such  amend- 
ments." The  vote  was:  For,  403,458; 
against,    83,704. 

The  proposition  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention  "must  receive  the  affirmative 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  vot- 
ing at  the  general  election  to  be  held 
November  5,  1918."  Total  vote,  975,545  ; 
yes,   562,012  ;   no   162,206. 

According  to  these  '  terms  and  condi- 
tions; the  returns  indicate  that  all  three 
propositions   were   carried. 


Total    "highest    legislative" 
yes  on  proposition,  661,815  ; 


Idaho. 

1.  To  revise  or  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion.    Yes,  16,442  ;  No,  36,351. 

2.  To  permit  counties  and  municipali- 
ties to  become  stockholders  in  and  gfive 
financial  aid  to  Fair  associations.  Yes, 
17,472;  no,  30,387. 

3.  To  abolish  the  office  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction.  Yes,  22,147 ; 
no,  28,268. 

4.  To  limit  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  state,  exclusive  of  debt  of  the  terri- 
tory and  debts  for  construction  of  state 
capitol,  to  a  sum  not  greater  than  one  per 
centum.     Yes,  18,027  ;  no,  26,856. 

5.  To  provide  that  co-operative  associa- 
tions shall  not  be  governed  by  provisions 
relating  to  the  manner  of  voting  for  di- 
rectors of  incorporated  companies.  Yes, 
12,674;  no,  28,321. 

Louisiana. 

1.  Limiting  the  State  tax  to  three  miils, 
and  parish,  municipal,  levee  and  other 
board  tax  rate  to  five  mills  and  limiting 
special  taxation.     Yes,  29,103  ;  no,  4,996. 

2.  Levying  a  special  tax  of  one  and 
one-half  mills  on  the  dollar  for  support  of 
the  public  schools.     Yes,  28,248;  no,  5,585. 

3.  Requiring  each  parish  and  the  City 
of  New  Orleans  to  levy  one  and  one-half 
mills  annual  tax  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  therein    Yes,  26,873  ;  no,  5,634. 

4.  Making  provision  for  the  support  of 
the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  the 
Louisiana  State  Normal  School,  the 
Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  and  the 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Industrial  Insti- 
tute.     Yes,    26,074 ;   no,   5,585. 

5.  Relative  to  the  state  educational  in- 
stitutions and  the  maintenance  of  same. 
Yes,  25,416;  no,  5,235. 

6.  Relative  to  the  First  City  Criminal 
Court  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Second  City  Criminal.  Court  of  the  City  of 
New  Orleans.     Yes,  21,242  ;•  no,  5,915. 

7.  Relative  to  judicial  officers  for  the 
parish  of  Orleans.     Yes,  20,712  ;  no,  5,265. 

8.  Granting  the  City  of  New  Orleans  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  commencement 
and  completion  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  or  tunnel  across  the  Mississippi 
River.     Yes,   24,031 ;  no,   4,806. 

9.  Providing  for  the  laying  out,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  Chef 
Menteur  and  Hammond-N>w  Orleans 
State  Highways.     Yes,   23,01^;   no,   5,367. 

10.  On  the  subject  of  juvenile  courts. 
Yes,  20,460;  no,   5,373. 

11.  Authorizing  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  navigable  streams  of  the  state,  under 
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such  regulations  as  the  State  Board  of 
Engineers  shall  prescribe,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  deserted  river  beds  the  property  of 
the  state  for  reservoir  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  such  canals,  by  corporations 
formed  or  to  be  formed  under  the  laws 
of  this  state ;  and  providing  that  at  the 
end  of  seventy  years  from  completion  of 
the  systems,  such  canals  and  hydro-elec- 
tric plants  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  state  to  be  operated  for  public  reve- 
nue.    Yes,  23,354  ;  no,  4,695. 

12.  Granting  suffrage  to  women.  Yes, 
19,573;  no,  23,077. 

13.  Exempting  soldiers  and  sailors  from 
the  payment  of  poll  taxes.  Yes,  27,606; 
no,  4,588. 

14.  Relative  to  district  judges.  Yes, 
21,165;  no,  6,385. 

Maryland. 
Constitutional    amendment    giving    the 
legislature    authority    to    provide    for   ab- 
sent voting  of  soldiers  and  sailors.     Yes, 
81,494  ;  no,  19,099. 

Michigan. 
Two  amendments  submitted.  One  rela- 
tive to  the  right  of  women  to  vote  (rather 
complicated).  Yes,  229,790;  no,  195,284. 
The  other  relative  to  the  printing  of  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  on  one 
ballot  instead  of  on  separate  ballots,  as 
now.     Yes,  317,076  ;  no,  90,744. 

Minnesota. 

Prohibition  constitutional  amendment. 
Yes,    189,547;   no,   173,615. 

As  the  total  vote  cast  was  380,604  and 
as  the  state  constitution  requires  "a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  present  and  voting  at 
said  election,"  the  amendment  was  de- 
clared lost. 

Mississippi. 

Two   constitutional  amendments : 

1.  Concerning  taxation.  Yes,  6,502  ; 
no,  22,426. 

2.  Relative  to  age  and  qualification  of 
Governor.     Yes,  4,193  ;  no,  24,873. 

Montana. 
One  amendment,  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
emption of  mortgages  from  taxation. 
Yes,  55,296;  no,  30,614.  One  initiated 
measure,  regulating  the  practice  of  chiro- 
practic. Yes,  46,302  ;  no,  39,320.  One 
referendum,  terminal  elevator  bonds. 
Yes,  54,215;  no,   29,630.     - 

Nebraska. 
Two      propositions:      Suffrage      amend- 
ment; for,  123,292;  against,  .51,600.    Con- 
stitutional      convention;       for,.      121,830; 
against,'  44,491.     Total  vote  cast,  225,717. 


New    York. 

Three  amendments  and  one  proposi- 
tion. 

Amendment  1.  Relative  to  contracting 
of  state  debts  and  issuance  of  bonds.  Yes, 
780,099;  no,  285,977. 

Amendment  2.  Relative  to  forest  re- 
serve and  state  highway.  Yes,  756,894 ; 
no,   337,257. 

Amendment  3.  Relative  to  canals.  Yes, 
722,235;  no,  310,982. 

Proposition  1.  Relative  to  bonds  and 
the  construction  of  highways.  Yes,  769,- 
162  ;  no,  267,916. 

North  Carolina. 
Two  amendments:  1.  Exemption  from 
taxation  of  homestead  notes.  For,  79,- 
946  ;  against,  19,846.  2.  To  insure  a  six- 
months'  school  term.  For,  122,062 ; 
against  20,095. 

Ohio. 
Three    constitutional      amendments     by 
initiative  petition : : 

1.  Reserving  to  the  people  the  power  to 
approve  or  reject  an  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  ratifying  any  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.  Yes, 
508,282;  no,   315,030. 

2.  Prohibition  of  the  sale  and  manu- 
facture for  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as 
a    beverage.      Yes,    463,654 ;    no,    437,895. 

3.  That  the  General  Assembly  shall 
classify  property  for  taxation  purposes. 
Yes,   336,616;   no,   304,399. 

One  amendment  submitted  by  the  gen- 
eral Assembly : 

Laws  may  be  passed  to  provide  against 
the  double  taxation  that  results  from  the 
taxation  of  both  the  real  estate  and  the 
mortgage  or  the  debt  secured  thereby,  or 
other  lien  upon  it.  ■  Yes,  479420 ;  no, 
371,176. 

Oklahoma. 

One  constitutional  amendment,  enfran- 
chising women  and  defining  qualifications 
of  electors.  Yes,  106,909  ;  no,  81,481. 
But  "a  majority  of  total  vote  cast"  is  re- 
quired in  Oklahoma.  A  letter  dated  No- 
vember 26,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Election  Board,  says  that  "it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  ascertain  what  the 
total  vote  was,  and  for  that  reason  there 
has  been  no  declaration  yet  as  to  the  re- 
sult." 

Oregon^ 

Legislative  constitutional  amendment. 
Establishing  and  maintaining  Southern 
and  Eastern  Oregon  Normal  Schools. 
Yes,  49,935  ;  no,  66,070. 

Legislative     referendum.       Establishing 
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dependent,  delinquent  and  defective  chil- 
dren's home,  appropriating  money  there- 
for.    Yes,   43,441;   no,   65,299. 

Referendum  by  petition.  prohibiting 
seine  and  setnet  fishing  in  Rogue  River 
and  tributaries.     Yes,  45,511;  no,  50,227. 

Referendum  by  petition.  Closing  the 
Williamette  River  to  commercial  fishing 
south  of  Oswego.  Yes,  55,555;  no, 
40,908. 

Popular  initiative.  Delinquent  tax 
notice  bill.     Yes,  66,652;   no,  41,594. 

Popular  initiative.  Fixing  compensa- 
tion for  publication  of  legal  notices.  Yes, 
50,073;  no,  41,816. 

Certificate  of  necessity.  Authorizing 
increase  in  amount  of  levy  of  state  taxes 
for  the  year  1919.  Yes,  41,364;  no, 
56,974. 

Total  number  of  votes  cast,  157,964. 
Pennsylvania. 

Two  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
one  concerning  the  creation  of  state 
debts,  and  the  other  concerning  local 
debts.  Elaborate  and  complete  returns 
of  the  votes  cast  for  candidates  are  given 
in  a  pamphlet  of  forty-seven  pages,  but 
not  one  figure  is  given  of  the  vote  on 
these  amendments. 

South   Dakota. 

Twelve  constitutional  amendments 
were  submitted  and  one  statute — the 
Richards  Primary.  Wie  have  not  the 
total  vote  but  the  following  are  the  ma- 
jorities, one  being  adverse :  Tax  reform, 
25,747  ;  relief  Supreme  Court,  6,834  ;  sale 
school  lands,  24,927 ;  increase  of  salaries 
(adverse  majority),  15,994;  equal  suf- 
frage, 20,328 ;  permits  state  coal  mining, 
15,626 ;  internal  improvements,  17,495 ; 
development  of  resources,  6,870 ;  develop- 
ment hydro-electric  power,  17,143  ;  manu- 
facture of  cement,  12,330;  state  hall  in- 
surance, 15,223 ;  state  owned  terminals, 
elevators,  etc.,  15,031. 

Richards  Primary :  The  primary  elec- 
tion law  devised  by  Richard  O.  Richards, 
of  Huron,  was  again  initiated  and  sub- 
mitted at  the  November  election  and  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  13,224.  This  act 
was  initiated  before  the  legislature  of 
1911,  approved  at  the  election  of  1912 ; 
used  in  the  campaign  of  1914,  repealed 
by  the  session  of  1915 ;  and  re-initiated 
before  that  session  ;  defeated  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1916  ;  re-initiated  before  the  legis- 
lature of  1917,  and  finally  approved  as 
stated   at  the   late  election. 

Texas. 

Two  constitutional  amendments: 
1.  Concerning  taxation  for  schools. 


2.  Concerning  criminal  trials. 
Both  carried;  no  figures. 

Utah. 
Three  constitutional  amendments. 
All  carried.     No  text. 

West  Virginia. 
Gathering  (information  from  secre- 
taries of  state  is  not  always  satisfactory 
as  it  might  be,  due  doubtless  to  careless 
clerks.  There  was  one  amendment  sub- 
mitted in  West  Virginia,  the  vote  upon 
which  was :  For,  51,405  ;  against,  26,651. 
But  a  copy  of  the  amendment  was  not 
inclosed. 


LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITIES 
OF  STATES. 

The  legislatures  of  about  forty 
states  are  now  (January,  1919)  in 
session.  A  state  legislature  is  an 
awkward  body.  It  consists  of  two 
chambers,  usually  of  coequal  author- 
ity and  function,  and  they  represent 
the  same  voters,  the  only  difference 
being  that  each  member  of  the  sen- 
ate represents  a  larger  constituency 
than  each  member  of  the  house.  The 
only  justification  for  a  double  cham- 
ber is  where  the  two  houses  represent 
different  classes  or  interests,  as  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  England,  or  where  the  houses 
have  different  functions— the  U.  S. 
Senate  has  some  functions  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  not,  and 
it  represents  states  and  not  uniform 
populations.  But  there  is  no  reason 
for  a  state  legislature  to  consist  of 
two  chambers. 

The  average  state  legislature  con- 
sists of  new  members — members  with 
no  legislative  experience,  and  no  prep- 
aration for  legislative  duties.  This 
condition  has  given  rise  to  a  very  use- 
ful class  of  institutions  usually  called 
legislative  reference  libraries  or  bu- 
reaus. The  raw  and  unprepared  leg- 
islator can  go  to  this  very  usoful  con- 
cern and  tell  what  he  wants  to  do, 
and  get  prompt  and  skilled  aid  in  as- 
sembling the  existing  information  on 
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the   subject,   and   in   putting   his    bill 
into  shape. 

These  trained  helpers  are  the  sal- 
vation of  our  crude  legislative  system. 
A  word  directly  from  some  of  them 
concerning  their  activities  will  be  of 
interest.  This  I  am  privileged  to  pre- 
sent as  follows: 

California. 

From  the  Golden  State  comes  this 
word: 

The  county  of  Alameda  is  now  consid- 
ering the  question  of  election  of  a  Board 
of  Freeholders  to  prepare  a  charter  for 
the  consolidated  City  and  County  of  Ala- 
meda, based  on  the  charter  studies  al- 
ready made  for  the  various  civic  organ- 
izations in  the  county  by  a  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Reed  and  others.  The  legislation  and 
constitutional  amendments  authorizing 
this  consolidation  were  adopted  by  the 
people  at  the  polls  in  November  last. 
Much  work,  of  course,  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  connection  and  the  entire 
matter  is  still  hardly  beyond  the  nebu- 
lous stage,  but  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  movement  expect  great  possibili- 
ties. Should  a  charter  along  the  general 
lines  of  the  draft  prepared  by  Mr.  Reed 
be  finally  adopted  in  Alameda  County,  it 
would  unquestionably  be  the  most  pro- 
gressive step  ever  taken  by  any  Ameri- 
can  county. 

There  are  no  other  proposals  now  be- 
fore the  state  or  before  the  legislature 
looking  toward  any  radical  changes  in 
the  County  Government  Act.  Some 
amendments  to  this  act  will  unquestion- 
ably be  introduced  at  the  current  session 
of  the  legislature,  which  is  now  sitting, 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  they  will 
effect  no  radical  change  in  the  funda- 
mental  fabric. 

A  proposal  to  introduce  at  this  session 
of  the  legislature  a  bill  amending  the 
Direct  Primary  Law  to  combine  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Direct  Primary  with  those 
of  a  party  convention  will  probably  be 
presented.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  pro- 
posed act,  so  can  give  you  but  little  in- 
formation. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Paul  Eliel, 
Director    San    Francisco    Bureau    of   Gov- 
ernmental Research. 

From  another  reliable  source  of 
public  activity  in  California  comes  the 
following  statement: 


Reorganization  of  State  Government  in 
California. 

The  question  of  reorganizing  the  struc- 
ture of  state  government  in  order  to 
eliminate  overlapping  and  duplicate  func- 
tions is  at  present  the  overshadowing 
governmental  interest  in  California. 

The  initiative  in  the  movement  was 
taken  by  Governor  William  D.  Stephens 
in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1918, 
when  he  appointed  the  Committee  on  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy,  consisting  of  eleven 
members,  of  whom  five  are  state  officials 
and  six  are  citizens  without  official  con- 
nections. The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  a  San  Francisco  attorney  who  is 
president  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California  and  for  two  terms  was  presi- 
dent pro  tern  of  the  state  Senate.  Other 
lay  members  include  a  former  United 
States  senator,  a  former  city  attorney  of 
San  Francisco  and  officers  of  the  Tax- 
payers' Association  of  California  and  the 
City  Club  of  Los  Angeles.  The  state  con- 
troller, attorney  general,  and  the  three 
members  of  the  state  board  of  control  are 
the  state  officers  appointed. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  re- 
ceived the  following  instructions  from 
the  governor  at  the  time  of  appointment : 

"During  the  past  few  years  Califor- 
nia's government  has  been  practically  re- 
constructed. We  have  experienced  a  de- 
velopment along  social,  humanitarian 
and  industrial  lines  which  for  so  short  a 
period  surpasses  the  history  of  like- 
achievement  in  any  other  state.  But  ex- 
actly the  same  results  follow  in  govern- 
mental development  as  follow  expansion 
in  private  business,  and  as  in  private 
business,  after  growth  and  development, 
we  must  remove  all  extraneous  expense 
and  practice  the  strictest  economy  in 
carrying  on  the  state's  activities.  If 
there  be  debris  and  structural  staging 
necessary  to  the  work  of  building  but 
unnecessary  and  expensive  to  proper 
maintenance,  such  non-essentials  must 
be  removed. 

"Necessarily  in  grappling  with  the  big 
industrial,  economic  and  social  problems, 
governmental  activities  have  grown  up 
more  or  less  independent  of  each  other, 
with  inevitable  overlapping.  What  we 
want  to  know  is  the  extent  of  this  over- 
lapping, and  the  possible  saving  to  the 
people  in  cost  of  government  without  in- 
jury to  the  public  service. 

"With  this  idea  in  mind,  I  am  asking 
the  committee  to  make  a  study  of  the 
problem  and  to  report  to  the  Governor 
upon  the  following  points : 
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"1.  The  statutes  under  which  each  de- 
partment, bureau  or  commission  is  or- 
ganized. 

"2.  The  powers,  duties  and  internal  or- 
ganization, as  provided  by  law,  and  in 
fact  exercised. 

"3.  To  what  extent  powers  and  duties 
•overlap  and  duplicate. 

"4.  Analysis  and  comparison  of  appro- 
priations and  expenditures. 
"5.  Recommendations." 
The  committee  at  its  first  meeting  de- 
cided to  place  all  state  agencies  into 
functional  groups  and  then  to  make  a 
study  group  by  group.  All  administra- 
tive departments  have  therefore  been 
grouped  under  the  following  subject 
headings :  Legal  service ;  finance ;  com- 
merce and  public  utilities ;  public  works 
and  properties ;  agricultural  and  natural 
resources ;  labor ;  public  health ;  public 
welfare ;    civil    service ;    state    defense. 

Each  department  head  has  been  asked 
to  report  to  the  committee  on  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office  and  the  changes 
which  he  would  recommend  for  the  more 
•economical  conduct  of  his  office  and  the 
state's  business  as  a  whole.  Later  a 
sub-committee  of  the  main  body  is  to 
meet  with  each  officer  for  conference. 

No  indication  has  been  given  of  the 
recommendations  which  will  be  made  by 
the  committee  to  the  Governor  for  ac- 
tion at  the  present  session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature.  Consolidation  of  the 
various  labor,  agricultural,  educational 
and  institutional  boards  has  been  urged 
at  previous  sessions  of  the  legislature 
and  by  organizations  throughout  the 
state.  The  committee  has  made  a  careful 
canvas  of  the  activities  and  recommen- 
dations of  similar  bodies  in  other  states, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  favoring  the  plan 
of  reorganization  effected  by  the  Illinois 
administrative   code   of   1917. 

Georgia. 

The  following  word  comes  from 
Oeorgia: 

Our  legislature  meets  in  annual  session 
the  latter  part  of  June,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  new  highways  act  that 
would  enable  the  state  to  receive  the 
Federal  Roads  appropriation  there  have 
been  no  plans  for  nor  discussion  of  con- 
templated   legislation. 

During  the  1918  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  there  were  passed  three  bills 
of  possible  interest  to  you.  Two  of  these 
directly  affected  the  city  of  Atlanta.  One 
of   them,    a   charter   amendatory    act,    at- 


tempts to  separate  school  matters  and 
school  funds  from  local  politics  by  pro- 
viding for  a  Board  of  Education  to  be 
composed  of  five  members  elected  from 
citizens  of  five  school  districts  for  the 
term  of  two  years  each.  This  board,  of 
which  the  Mayor  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  schools  of  the  general 
council  shall  be  ex-officio  members,  shall 
elect  and  have  control  over  the  superin- 
tendent, officers,  teachers  and  employees 
of  the  department  of  public  schools,  and 
shall  have  sole  control  of  the  school 
moneys,  which  shall  be  set  aside  annually 
in  the  same  proportion  to  the  general  fund 
as  of  the  present  year.  Said  board  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  proper  use,  disposition 
and  expenditure  of  the  funds,  and  shall 
have  sole  authority  to  fix  salaries  of  the 
officers,  employees  and  teachers,  to  pur- 
chase all  supplies,  all  school  property,  to 
erect  school  houses,  etc. 

The  second  act,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, authorized  all  municipal  corpora- 
tions within  the  state  with  a  population 
of  150,000  at  the  time  of  the  1910  census 
to  incur  bonded  debts  for  public  purposes. 
Since  Atlanta  was  the  only  city  of  this 
size  in  the  state  in  1910  it  is  the  only 
one  affected  thereby.  The  vote  in  the 
general  election  was  as  follows :  Ayes, 
27,118;  nays,  1,505. 

The  third  law,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  ratified  by  a  vote  of  27,084 
as  against  8,240  in  the  last  general  elec- 
tion, provides  that  any  county,  municipal 
corporation  or  political  division  of  the 
state  may  incur  any  new  debt  with  the 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  county  municipality,  cor- 
poration or  political  division  voting  at 
an   election   for   that   purpose. 

Assuring  you  of  my  desire  to  co-op- 
erate with  you  at  all  times,  I  am,  very 
truly   yours, 

M.  B.   Cobb,  State  Librarian, 
Ruth    Blair.. 
Legislative    Reference    Librarian. 
Atlanta,   Ga.,   Jan.    4,    1919. 

Illinois. 

A  state  of  large  population  and 
great  wealth,  with  a  preponderating 
large  city.  These  are  factors  which 
usually  make  for  conservatism  and 
corruption,  and  Illinois  has  had  its 
full  share  of  both.  But  there  are 
strong  and  active  progressive  ele- 
ments in  it,  and  these  elements  are 
slowly   but  surely   improving   govern- 
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mental  processes  and  conditions  in 
that  great  state. 

A  mighty  achievement  in  this  direc- 
tion was  the  Civil  Administrative 
€ode,  which  passed  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1917.  This  act  provides 
for  an  extensive  reorganization  of  the 
state  government,  and  it  has  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  other  states, 
as  demonstrating  what  improvements 
•can  be  made  in  the  Illinois  state 
government  without  constitutional 
change,  and  many  other  states  m!ay  do 
as  much,  and  some  even  more,  without 
constitutional  change.  The  Code  is  an 
extensive  document  which  cannot  be 
reproduced  here.  Students  of  state 
government  are  advised  to  send  to  the 
Illinois  Secretary  of  State,  Spring- 
field, for  a  copy.  It  is  a  thorough- 
going reorganization  of  state  govern- 
ment. Of  course  we  want  future  state 
constitutional  conventions  to  reorgan- 
ize state  government  constitutionally 
— provide  for  a  legislature  of  a  single 
cham'ber,  strengthen  the  state  execu- 
tive department,  concentrate  respon- 
sibility by  reducing  the  number  of 
elective  state  officers,  etc.  However, 
last  November  the  people  of  Illinois 
voted  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, so  we  may  expect  even  more 
Tadical  improvement  in  state  govern- 
ment in  Illinois. 

Chicago  is  active  on  its  own  ac- 
count. It  is  busy  on  a  program  of 
reorganization,  supported  by  the  fol- 
lowing organizations:  The  Citizens' 
Association,  The  City  Club,  The 
Woman's  City  club,  The  Association 
of  Commerce,  The  Civic  Federation, 
The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Effici- 
ency, The  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board. 
The  Union  League  Club,  The  Hamil- 
ton Club,  The  Chicago  Woman's  Club, 
The  Chicago  Woman's  Aid,  The  Cook 
County  Real  Estate  Board,  The  Chi- 
cago Political  Equality  League,  The 
Western  Society  of  Engineers,  The 
Rotary  Club. 


A  comprehensive  legislative  pro- 
gram has  been  prepared  for  consider- 
ation, which  can  be  had  from  the  Chi- 
cago Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency,  315 
Plymouth  Court.  This  program  is 
published  in  full  in  the  Chicago  City 
Club  Bulletin  for  January  6. 

The  program  is  progressive,  almost 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  under  present 
constitutional  restrictions.  But  if  the 
coming  constitutional  convention  will 
grant  home  rule  to  Chicago  it  can 
then,  of  course,  do  much  more  for  it- 
self. The  above-mentioned  organiza- 
tions seem  to  want  the  City-Manager 
plan,  with  recall  for  aldermen  after 
being  in  office  one  year.  But  there 
is  nothing  said  in  this  program  about 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  The 
legislature  could  give  these  to  Chicago 
without  waiting  for  constitutional 
change. 

So  things  are  "doing"  in  Illinois, 
and  in  its  great  metropolis. 

Maryland. 

The  following  word  from  Charles  J. 
Ogle,  Secretary  Maryland  Tax  Reform 
Association: 

The  charter  which  Baltimore  adopted 
on  November  5  th  was  virtually  our  old 
charter  with  provision  for  the  merit  sys- 
tem added  thereto.  The  principal  ad- 
vantage which  we  gain  through  the  adop- 
tion of  this  charter  is  that  the  Home 
Rule  Constitutional  Amendment  adopted 
in  1915  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed 
herewith)  becomes  effective  for  Balti- 
more City.  Hereafter  the  legislature  can 
pass  no  more  local  laws  for  Baltimore 
within  the  scope  of  our  present  grant  of 
powers,  and  all  local  laws  hitherto  en- 
acted on  any  subject  within  that  grant 
of  powers  may  be  repealed  by  the  voters 
of   Baltimore   City. 

The  voters  also  gain  the  power  to  amend 
the  charter  through  an  initiative  petition 
of  ten  thousand  signatures,  or  by  proposal 
of  the  Mayor  and  city  council.  We  are 
already  planning  to  submit  several  tax- 
reform   measures   to   the  voters  next  fall. 

The  charter  submission  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  voters  by  a  vote  of 
about  3  to  1.    While  this  was  substan- 
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tially  the  old  charter,  yet  it  puts  both 
the  city  and  county  of  Baltimore  in 
full  charge  of  their  city  and  county 
government  in  future,  by  right  of  the 
home  rule  amendment,  and  the  act, 
Chapter  456,  under  said  amendment, 
entitled  "Chartered  Counties  of  Mary- 
land." Any  city  in  Maryland  may  be- 
come independent  of  the  legislature 
by  adopting  a  charter  under  the  home 
rule  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
and  any  county  may  adopt  a  charter 
under  the  home  rule  amendment  and 
the  above-mentioned  aot.  So  local 
government  in  Maryland  now  enjoys 
a  commendable  degree  ,of  freedom. 
The  legislature  is  not  in  session  this 
year. 

Michigan. 

And  this  word  from  Michigan: 

The  most  sweeping  improvements  of 
state  government  are  being  suggested  to 
the  state  legislature  by  a  commission  of 
inquiry  appointed  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
by  the  Governor.  This  commission  has 
made  a  survey  of  state  activities  and  its 
report  includes  the  suggestion  of  a  state 
budget  system,  centralized  accounting, 
centralized  purchasing,  as  well  as  a  re- 
organization of  a  number  of  state  depart- 
ments. All  of  these  proposals  will  have 
opposition  in  the  state  legislature,  but 
public  opinion  seems  very  much  in  favor 
of  them.  The  newspapers  have  been  par- 
ticularly strong  in  advocating  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  adequate  budget  bill  and 
doubtless  some  measure  designed  to  this 
end  will  be  made  law  by  the  legislature, 
which  has  recently  convened.  The  fate 
of  the  other  proposals  is  less  sure. 

The  other  particularly  progressive  leg- 
islation to  come  before  the  state  legisla- 
ture is  the  proposal  of  the  State  Tax 
Commission,  approved  by  the  Governor, 
that  an  individual  income  tax  take  the 
place  of  the  present  tax  on  personality. 
The  Tax  Commission  states  frequently 
that  experience  has  indicated  to  it  that 
the  effort  to  tax  intangibles  in  the  State 
of  Michigan   has   been  a  failure. 

There  is  no  distinct  movement  to  change 
the  form  of  county  government,  although 
the  need  of  that  change  has  been  demon- 
strated by  recent  investigations  in  Wayne 
County,  in  which  Detroit  is  located. 
These    investigations   were   brought   about 


by  defalcations  running  into  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  the  County  Treas- 
urer's office.  It  is  indicated  that  there 
is  no  single  authority  in  Michigan  coun- 
ties responsible  for  their  administration, 
and  that  there  is  an  extensive  overlap- 
ping of  such  responsibility  as  exists,  par- 
ticularly between  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  the  County  Auditors. 
Eventually  there  will  probably  be  a 
single  county  administrator  responsible 
to   some  county  legislative  body. 

Effective  city  government,  particular- 
ly in  Detroit,  has  been  given  a  large  in- 
terest by  the  adoption  of  a  new  city 
charter  which  centralizes  responsibility 
in  the  Mayor.  This  centralization  is  still 
incomplete  by  the  retention  of  a  number 
of  non-partisan  boards  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  a 
limited  number  of  departments.  Steps 
are  only  being  taken  to  abolish  these 
boards  so  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Mayor  may  be  executed  directly  by  the 
heads  of  departments  without  interrup- 
tion and  delay.  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  all  governmental  reforms 
in  Detroit  has  been  the  part  taken  by 
the  public  in  bringing  them  about.  A 
large  and  inefficient  Common  Council  re- 
fused the  public  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
question  cf  whether  a  charter  commis- 
sion should  be  elected  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  new  charters.  As  a  result  there 
was  a  resort  to  the  initiative,  and  at  the 
next  election  a  charter  commission  was 
elected  and  the  proposition  to  revise  the 
charter  carried  by  a  very  large  majority. 
Following  this  the  charter  itself  was 
carried  by  practically  no  opposition.  At 
the  same  election  the  public  expressed  its 
ver3r  frank  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of 
county  affairs  by  failing  to  return  prac- 
tically any  of  the  old  county  officers.  In 
its  present  mood  the  public  could  be 
counted  upon  to  make  very  radical 
changes  in  the  methods  of  county  organ- 
ization if  it  were  possible  to  bring  the 
question    to   a   vote.      Sincerely   yours, 

Lent  D.  Upson, 
Director  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research. 

Detroit,   Jan.    3,    1919. 

Minnesota. 

This  word  from  Minnesota: 
A  very  important  program  of  legisla- 
tion will  be  placed  before  the  legislature, 
which  has  just  convened.  This  program 
involves  public  improvements,  recon- 
struction program  to  provide  necessary 
return    to    work    of    soldiers    and    sailors. 
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and  a  proposal  for  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Tax  Levy  of  this 
city  and  county.  This  latter  project  is 
very  far-reaching  in  its  effects  since  it 
will  centralize  the  financial  power  of  the 
city  in  this  board.  Instead  of  half  a 
dozen  separate  commissions,  boards  and 
council  having  to  do  with  financial  mat- 
ters, independent  of  each  other,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  centralize  the  vari- 
ous powers  now  scattered  and  attempt  to 
provide  the  machinery  for  a  central  finan- 
cial policy  for  the  entire  city.  There 
will  no  doubt  be  legislation  brought  up 
having  to  do  with  the  public  school 
building  program,  and  an  especially  am- 
bitious park  development  scheme  in  ad- 
dition to  other  municipal  improvements. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.  L.   Olson, 
Director  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
Minneapolis,   Jan.    8,    1919. 

Missouri. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Journey,  Librarian,  Leg. 
Ref.  Library,  Jefferson  City,  writes 
that  effort  was  made  in  1917  session 
to  secure  a  permissive  city  manager 
law  for  the  third-class  cities  (300  to 
30,000  population)  but  it  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate  committee.  Probably 
renewed  effort  will  be  nrade  this 
(1919)   session. 

No  interest  in  improved  county 
government.  The  court-house  politi- 
cians seem  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are,  and  nobody  else  cares. 

There  is  a  movement  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention,  but  no  particular 
structural  changes  seem  to  be  in  view. 
They  simply  want  a  new  constitution. 
The  Governor  has  declared  in  favor 
of  it.  The  Senate  defeated  it  last 
time. 

The  legislative  session  will  deal 
chiefly  with: 

1.  Workmen's    compensation. 

2.  Statute  revision. 

3.  New  constitution. 

4.  Children's  code. 

The  Leg.  Ref.  Library  is  concentrat- 
ing on  the  first  three  of  the  above,  as 
the  Children's  Code  Commission  has 
dealth  with  that  subject  ably.    A  copy 


can  be  had  from  Lucille  Lowenstein, 
Secretary,  care  Washington  Hotel,  oc. 
Louis. 

New    York. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  things 
that  has  come  to  us  from  New  York 
is  a  study  of  Maryland's  Budget  con- 
stitutional amendment  by  W.  H. 
Allen,  Director,  Institute  for  Public 
Service,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
city.  The  study  is  entitled,  "Serious 
Defects  of  Maryland's  Budget  Law." 
His  purpose  is  to  indicate  why  other 
states  should  not  enact  this  amend- 
ment as  it  stands.  Those  interested 
in  this  subject  should  send  for  this 
pamphlet.  Constructive  work  can  be 
done  as  well  by  pointing  out  errors  to 
be  avoided  as  by  praising  excellencies. 

Ohio. 

Two  interesting  communications 
come  from  Ohio.  The  first  from  R. 
E.  Miles,  Director  of  Ohio  Institute 
for  Public  Efficiency,  Columbus,  as 
follows  : 

The  legislative  prospects  in  Ohio  for 
the  coming  session  are  considerably 
more  indefinite  than  usual,  partly  owing 
to  the  recent  termination  of  the  war, 
partly  to  the  different  political  complex- 
ion of  the  legislative  and  executive- 
branches.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
measures  which  will  command  the  great- 
est attention  will  be  those  relating  to 
prohibition  and  taxation.  Both  of  these 
subjects  were  embodied  in  constitutional 
amendments  which  were  affirmatively 
voted  upon  by  the  people  at  the  last 
election. 

The  Governor  has  announced  his  in- 
tention of  urging  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  state  budget  sys- 
tem. He  will  also  urge  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  state  public  health  adminis- 
tration. 

Appointment  of  a  state  commission  to 
investigate  the  advisability  of  quadren- 
nial instead  of  biennial  election  of  state 
and  county  officials  is  contained  in  a 
joint  resolution  which  will  be  offered  in 
the  new  General  Assembly  by  Represen- 
tee W.  E.  Comings,  of  Lorain. 

The   other  from   D.   C.   Sowers,   Di- 


rector,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
Akron,  Ohio,  as  follows: 

We  feel  that  Akron  has  taken  a  big 
step  forward  during  the  past  year  in 
adopting  a  City  Manager  type  of  charter. 
The  cities  of  Ohio  have  enjoyed  home 
rule  since  the  adoption  of  the  state  con- 
stitution in  1912,  and  each  year  a  few 
cities   take  advantage   of   this   provision. 

Last  November  an  important  amend- 
ment was  made  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion permitting  classification  of  property 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  It  is  expected 
that  the  taxation  law  of  the  State  will 
be  practically  rewritten  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  legislature  and  in  this 
process  it  is  hoped  that  certain  changes 
will  be  made  in  legislation  affecting  mu- 
nicipalities. "We  have  a  tax  limit  law 
in  Ohio  which  limits  the  tax  rate  for  all 
purposes,  state,  county,  schools  and  city, 
to  15  mills.  This  has  worked  great 
hardship  on  our  schools  and  cities,  and 
at  present  all  the  larger  cities  are 
heavily  in  debt.  Cleveland  and  Dayton 
presented  deficiency  bond  issues  to  the 
voters  and  in  both  cases  the  measures 
were  defeated.  Toledo  closes  the  year 
1918  with  a  deficit  of  $180, 000.  Akron 
has  lived  within  her  income  this  year  but 
is  still  carrying  a  floating  debt  of  about 
$300,000,  a  heritage  of  past  administra- 
tions. A  meeting  is  to  Le  held  in  Colum- 
bus on  January  7th,  at  which  represen- 
tatives from  Ohio  cities  will  be  present 
to  devise  methods  to  secure  financial  re- 
lief which  can  be  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture. 

We  are  planning  work  with  all  agencies 
which  are  devoting  their  energies  toward 
securing  better  tax  laws  for  the  state 
and  financial  relief  for  Ohio  cities. 

The  question  of  county-city  consolida- 
tion is  under  discussion  in  Cleveland  and 
Toledo,  and  I  understand  Cleveland  will 
have  a  bill  presented  to  the  legislature 
on  this  subject. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  have 
a  reorganization  of  our  state  govern- 
ment along  the  lines  which  Illinois  has 
adopted,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such 
movement    in    Ohio    at    the    present    time. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  received  a  very  full  and 
interesting  communication  from  John 
H.  Fertig,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  Harris- 
burg,  giving  a  history  and  mode  of 
operation   of  that   useful   institution: 


and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  give  it- 
space  here. 

Philadelphia  wants  a  new  charter,, 
and  the  question  is,  will  the  favored 
contractors  of  Philadelphia  permit  the 
city  to  have  a  new  and  better  charter? 
That  question  will  be  decided  by  the 
legislature  now  in  session.  In  regard 
to  same,  the  following  from  Mr.  Fred- 
erick P.  Gruenberg,  Director,  Phila- 
delphia Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, who  is  very  active  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  new  charter,  will  be- 
of  interest: 

I  think  that  the  prospects  for  charter 
revision  are  fairly  good.  Personally,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  powers  that  be 
intended  at  the  outset  to  do  more  than, 
perhaps,  give  us  a  smaller  council  and 
attempt  to  rip  out  the  present  adminis- 
tration. The  adoption  of  slogans  and 
programs  is  a  dangerous  thing,  however, 
and  now  it  looks  very  much  as  though 
we  shall  have  some  progress  in  charter 
revision,   despite  the  politicians. 

As  things  look  at  present,  it  seems  as; 
though  the  principal  charter  changes  will 
be: 

1.  A    small    single-chambered    council. 

2.  Legislation  intended  to  modernize 
the    financial   operations   of   the    city. 

3.  Efforts  for  removing  public  em- 
ployes from  politics. 

There  are  numerous  other  changes  de- 
manded, but  they  have  not  yet  received; 
the  endorsement  of  the  dominant  politi- 
cal group. 

With  regard  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, there  seems  to  be  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  one  is  needed  and  should  be 
called,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  enthusiasm  for  it  among  influential 
groups,  although  the  situation  in  this  re- 
gard is  vastly  improved  over  two  years 
ago,  when  the  opposition  to  a  new  con- 
stitution was  very  general,  especially 
among  the  lawyers. 

South  Dakota. 
The  outstanding  thing  in  South  Da- 
kota is  the  successful  adoption  of  the 
Richards  Direct  Primjary  law,  con- 
cerning which  there  has  been  so  much 
controversy.  Congratulations  are  due 
to  Mr.  Richards  for  his  great  and 
richly  deserved  victory.  He  writes; 
that  it  was  carried  by  13,276  majority, 
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and  that  from  5,000  to  10,000  more 
votes  were  cast  for  it  than  for  any- 
constitutional  amendment,  including 
woman's  suffrage. 

Doane  Robinson,  of  the  Leg.  Ref. 
Historical  Society,  writes: 

At  the  November  election  South  Da- 
kota once  more  adopted  the  Richards 
Primary,  of  which  you  have  information. 
This  unique  law  has  been  before  our 
people  for  many  years.  It  was  initiated 
before  the  legislature  of  1911,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  in  1912,  used  in 
the  campaign  of  1914,  repealed  by  the 
legislature  in  1915,  reinitiated  before  the 
session  of  1915,  defeated  at  the  polls  in 
1916,  again  initiated  before  the  session 
of  1917  and  approved  by  13,224  majority 
at  the  recent  election. 

We  will  undoubtedly  re-enact  and 
strengthen  the  City-Manager  act  at  the 
coming  session,  but  I  know  of  no  other 
legislation  contemplated  affecting  munic- 
ipalities or  counties  so  far  as  general 
form    of   government    is    concerned. 

Our  recent  election  amended  the  con- 
stitution to  permit  the  state  to  engage  in 
several  specific  internal  improvements, 
but  these  are  in  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
tension of  state  activity  rather  than 
change    in   form. 

We  have  had  a  survey  of  education  in 
South  Dakota  made  under  authority  of 
the  act  of  1917,  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  some  radical  changes  in 
plan  of  administration  are  recommended, 
especially  a  change  from  district  man- 
agement to  the  county  unit.  This  sub- 
ject will  be  before  the  session  which  as- 
sembles January  7. 

Texas. 

The  Austin  American  for  January 
6,  gives  an  outline  of  probable  legisla- 
tive activities  indicating  that  this  will 
be  a  busy  session.  Prinuary  election 
law,  state  budget  system,  and  many 
other  subjects  are  mentioned. 

Octavia  F.  Rogan,  Leg.  Ref.  Librar- 
ian, writes: 

In  addition  to  these  topics,  constitu- 
tional amendments  for  prohibition  and 
woman  suffrage,  a  free  textbook  law,  a 
state  depository  law,  an  educational  sur- 
vey, a  state  unified  judiciary  system 
and  judicial  reform,  a  more  adequate 
workmen's  compensation  law,  a  better 
blue-sky    law,    the    use    of    the    German 


language,  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
state  prison  for  women,  the  consolidation 
and  elimination  of  state  departments, 
comprehensive  oil  and  oil  field  legislation, 
and  the  bonding  of  commission  mer- 
chants are  a  few  more  of  the  topics  most 
frequently  mentioned. 

As  a  result  of  the  state  investigating 
committee  of  last  winter,  Texas  state 
government  is  scheduled  for  a  general 
overhauling.  Just  what  will  be  done  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Virginia. 

The  following  pleasant  word  comes 
from  LeRoy  Hodges,  the  Budget  As- 
sistant: 

Governor  Westmoreland  Davis,  who 
was  inaugurated  February  1,  1918,  is  in 
entire  accord  with  aggressive  forces  in 
this  country  and  is  making  an  extraor- 
dinary effort  to  place  the  affairs  of 
state  government  in  Virginia  on  a  sound 
business  basis. 

We  are  at  present  conducting  a  care- 
ful study  of  all  state  departments  and 
institutions  as  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  our  new  budget  law,  from  which 
we  hope  to  develop  information  to  guide 
the  Governor  in  preparing  his  budget 
proposals  for  the  General  Assembly  of 
1920. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Virginia 
law  together  with  several  other  pam- 
phlets bearing  on  the  budget  system, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  I 
should  be  glad  to  keep  in  touch  with  you 
to  inform  you  of  the  accomplishments; 
of  the  administration  from  time  to  time. 

West  Virginia. 
Charleston,  Huntington  and  per- 
haps several  other  cities  are  planning 
to  ask  for  changes  in  their  respective 
charters.  No  perceptible  demand  for 
a  general  home  rule  law  or  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  nor  for  the 
commission  or  other  improved  form 
of  municipal  government. 


At  the  State  Conference  on  Recon- 
struction held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Wiomen's  Trade  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia  in  November,  propor- 
tional representation  was  endorsed 
for  the  election  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Good  Work  That  Should  Be  More 
Widely  Known 

Partial  List  of  the  Investigations  Made 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  State 
Library 

There  are  many  hard  working  and 
very  useful  agencies  in  this  country, 
the  results  of  whose  efforts  should  be 
more  widely  known.  There  are  many 
investigators  who  are  busy  on  the 
same  problems,  all  of  whom  could  help 
one  another  if  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  one  another's  mutual 
interests  and  activities.  There  are 
many  writers  and  speakers,  as  well  as 
legislators,  who  would  be  glad  to  use 
the  results  of  certain  investigations, 
if  they  knew  that  the  investigations 
had  been  made. 

As  a  sample  of  the  work  being  done 
by  bodies  that  are  known  only  locally 
as  a  rule,  the  following  is  presented. 
The  Public  Affairs  Information  Serv- 
ice, 958  University  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  makes  a  specialty  of  supplying 
such  information  as  that  listed  below. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  with  this 
Service  for  the  loan  of  the  material  in 
this  list,  or  it  can  be  purchased  at  the 
rate  of  5  cents  per  typewritten  page. 
In  this  way  the  results  of  these  inves- 
tigations may  be  made  available  to 
any  writer  or  investigator.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  acquaint  our  readers 
with  the  work  of  many  other  inves- 
tigating agencies. 

A  partial  list  of  investigations  conducted 
and  upon  which  data  were  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Section,  New 
York  State  Library,  Albany,  for  the  legis- 
lative session  of  1917. 

Abatement: — Compilation  of  the  abate- 
ment laws  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  15  typewritten  pages. 

Automobiles: — A  compilation  and  digest 
of  laws  and  ordinances  regulating  use  of 
dazzling  headlights  on  automobiles.  A 
study  of  the  laws  of  five  states  and 
twenty-nine  cities;  40  typewritten  pages, 
and  7  pages  of  digest. 

Baseball: — Digest  of  the  laws  of  twenty- 
three  states  which  prohibit  sports  or  base- 
ball on   Sunday;    2   typewritten  pages. 

Bonds:— Brief  on  the  question  of  "When 


are  the  bonds  of  a  corporation  considered 
as  issued?"  21  typewritten  pages. 

Compilation  of  laws  of  various  states 
relating  to  registration  of  municipal 
bonds  by  a  state  officer;  10  typewritten 
pages. 

Laws  of  California,  Colorado,  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Nebraska  relating  to  kinds  of 
bonds  savings  banks  may  invest  in;  3 
typewritten  pages. 

Capital  Punishment: — Data  relative  to 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment;  23 
typewritten  pages. 

Civil  Service: — Digest  of  regulations 
showing  cost  of  administration  and  extent 
of  control  over  employees  by  civil  service 
administrative  boards  of  state,  county  and 
city.  This  survey  covers  107  cities  and 
twelve  states;   1  large  typewritten  page. 

Coal,  Prices  of: — Laws  of  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota  and  Tenessee  regulating 
the  price  of  coal.  Also  proposed  bill  in 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  limiting 
amount  of  income  to  be  earned  in  coal 
business;  10  typewritten  pages. 

Cold  Storage: — Compilation  and  digest 
of  the  laws  of  the  various  states  relating 
to  cold  storage,  also  compilation  of  laws 
relating  to  director  of  markets;  100  type- 
written pages  and  4  pages  of  digest. 

History  of  cold  storage  legislation  from 
1910-1914  in  New  York  state;  2  typewritten 
pages. 

Commission  Merchants: — Digest  of  laws 
relating  to  prohibited  actions  of  commis- 
sion merchants.  A  study  of  the  laws  of 
twenty-eight  states  regulating  commission 
merchants;   24  typewritten  pages. 

Dogs: — Compilation  and  digest  of  the 
laws  of  eight  states  relative  to  dog 
licenses;  19  typewritten  pages  and  2  pages 
of  digest. 

Compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  various 
states  relating  to  injuries  to  live  stock 
by  dogs  and  compensation  therefor;  94 
typewritten  pages. 

Education: — Data  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  schools  in  the  state  of 
New  York;   6  typewritten  pages. 

Compilation  and  digest  of  laws  relating 
to  county  and  township  systems  of  edu- 
cation. A  study  of  the  laws  of  thirty-one 
states  having  legislation  on  this  subject: 
361  typewritten  pages  and  7  pages  of 
digest. 

Compilation  and  digest  of  laws  relating 
to  methods  and  cost  of  transportation  of 
pupils.  A  study  of  the  laws,  thirty-seven 
states  having  this  provision;  51  typewrit- 
ten pages  and  7  pages  of  digest. 

Elections: — Tabular  statement  showing 
comparison  of  vote  cast  at  primary  in 
New  York  state  for  delegates  to  state 
convention  in  1912  with  vote  cast  for 
governor  at  direct  primary  1914-1916-  4 
typewritten  pages. 

Election  Contests: — Compilation  and  di- 
gest of  the  constitutional  provisions,  laws 
and  procedure  of  the  United  States  and 
the  forty-eight  states  in  the  contest  of 
election  of  members  of  the  legislature  and 
congress;  150  typewritten  pages  and  8 
pages  of  digest. 

Game: — Laws  of  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania relating  to  training  of  dogs  during 
closed  season  on  game  birds;  2  typewritten 
pages. 

Humane  Societies:— Historical  state- 
ment  with   legislative   bills   and   laws   on 
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organization  of  humane  societies  in  New 
York  state;   4  typewritten  pages. 

Insurance: — Historical  statement  of  cor- 
porate charter  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
fire  underwriters;  3  typewritten  pages. 

Jury  Trial: — Compilation  of  the  consti- 
tutional provisions  of  the  six  states  mak- 
ing provision  for  waiver  of  trial  by  jury; 
4  typewritten  pages. 

Labor:— A  compilation  of  the  industrial 
arbitration  laws,  in  full,  of  Australia, 
Canada,  Colorado  and  New  Zealand;  117 
typewritten  pages. 

Legislation: — Historical  statement  of 
the  composition  of  the  first  session  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York 
(1777)  and  the  character  of  the  laws  en- 
acted; 6  typewritten  pages. 

Legislative  Bills: — Tabular  statement 
showing  number  of  New  York  state  sen- 
ate and  assembly  bills  referred  to  the 
various  senate  committees  during  the 
legislative  session  of  1916;  1  typewritten 
page. 

Tabular  statement  showing  number  of 
bills  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
forty-eight  states  for  the  years  1911- 
1916;   2  typewritten   pages. 

Legislative  Procedure: — Digest  of  legis- 
lative procedure  in  the  forty-eight  states 
on  the  subject  of  printing  debates  and 
proceedings;  1  large  typewritten  page. 

Liquor  Manufacture: — Data  showing,  for 
the  various  states,  the  farm  values  of 
agricultural  products  used  in  distilling;  6 
typewritten  pages. 

Literacy  Test: — Constitutional  provis- 
ions of  nineteen  states  relating  to  literacy 
test  for  voting;  also  year  in  which  literacy 
test  amendment  adopted  in  these  states; 
11  typewritten  pages. 

Local  Option: — Compilation  of  laws  of 
thirteen  states,  showing  form  of  ballot 
when  voting  on  question  of  local  option; 
24  typewritten  pages. 

Motion  Pictures: — Compilation  and  di- 
gest of  the  charter  provisions  and  ordi- 
nances of  fifty-eight  cities  of  New  York 
state  regulating  the  licensing  of  moving 
pictures;  97  typewritten  pages. 

Compilation  of  the  laws  of  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  on  censorship  of  motion  pic- 
tures; also  digest  of  provisions  of  all  the 
states  showing  methods  of  taxing  and 
licensing  motion  pictures;  also  the  rate 
of  the  federal  tax;   90  typewritten  pages. 

Pensions:  —  Statistical  data  showing 
number  of  children  cared  for  and  the 
average  cost  in  each  county  of  New  York 
state  under  the  child  welfare  law  (moth- 
ers' pension);   1  large  typewritten  page. 

Tabular  statement  of  appropriation  for 
1916  for  child  welfare  or  mothers'  pensions 
in  the  various  counties  of  New  York 
state;  3  typewritten  pages. 

Data  on  old  age  insurance  and  the  pen- 
sion movement.  Also  copy  of  the  Ari- 
zona old  age  and  mothers'  pension 
measure;  5  typewritten  pages. 

Tabular  digest  of  state  pension  systems 
for  public  school  teachers  showing  maxi- 
;  mum  and  minimum  pensions.  Data  for 
thirty-four  states;  7  typewritten  pages. 

Police: — Data  on  the  northwest  mounted 
police  of  Canada;  1  large  typewritten 
page. 

Public  Service  Commission: — History  of 
legislation  relative  to  the  creation  of  the 


public  service  commission  of  New  York 
state;   2  typewritten  pages. 

Purchasing  by  State: — Compilation  and 
digest  of  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire, 
Oregon,  Texas  and  Vermont  on  subject 
of  state  purchasing;  25  typewritten  pages 
and  4  pages  of  digest. 

Shoes,  Composition  Leather  In: — Laws 
of  Kansas  and  Louisiana  relating  to  the 
use  of  composition  leather  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes.  Also  scien- 
tific data  as  to  value  of  such  adultera- 
tion;   6  typewritten  pages. 

Stocks  and  Bonds: — Statistical  data  rel- 
ative to  number  and  value  of  stocks  and 
bonds  sold  in  the  state  of  New  York 
1915-1916;  4  typewritten  pages. 

Strikes: — Data  on  use  of  the  national 
guard  of  New  York  state  in  quelling 
strikes,  1892  to  date;  4  typewritten  pages. 

Taxes: — Compilation  of  charter  provis- 
ions of  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia and  San  Francisco  showing 
system  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes 
and  water  rates;  12  typewritten  pages. 

A  compilation  of  laws  in  ten  states  re- 
lating to  the  taxation  of  machinery;  also 
decision  of  the  Connecticut  courts  there- 
on; 22  typewritten  pages. 

Digest  of  the  laws  of  thirty-nine  states 
showing  the  rates  at  which  property  is 
assessed;  6  typewritten  pages. 

Terminal  Station  Commission: — Brief  on 
the  terminal  station  commission  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  and  the  Syracuse  grade 
crossing  commission.  This  brief  contains 
the  laws  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
thereon  and  statistical  data  showing  cost 
to  state  in  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings;  22  typewritten  pages  and  2 
pages  of  digest. 

Theater  Ticket  Scalping: — Laws  of  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Tennessee 
relating  to  theater  ticket  scalping;  also 
court  decisions  of  California  and  Illinois 
on  this  subject;  12  typewritten  pages. 

Trading  Stamps: — Law  of  the  state  of 
Washington  relative  to  trading  stamps 
and  the  opinion  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  thereon;   11  typewritten  pages. 

Treason  and  Sedition: — A  compilation 
of  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York 
from  1787-1916  relating  to  treason  and  se- 
dition; 16  typewritten  pages. 

Wills: — Laws  and  court  decisions  relat- 
ing to  probate  of  wills  during  life  of  tes- 
tator. Provisions  of  law  in  Michigan  and 
Texas    on    this    subject;     10    typewritten 


A  partial  list  of  investigations  con- 
ducted and  upon  which  data  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Sec- 
tion, New  York  State  Library,  Albany, 
for  the  Legislative  session  of  1918. 

Administrators: — Bills  introduced  in 
legislature  of  New  York  state  having  as  a 
part  of  their  provisions  the  naming  of 
specific  individuals  or  administrators, 
1918;   2  pages. 

Agriculture: — Compilation  of  the  laws 
of  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Oregon  and  Texas  relating  to  county  or 
district    demonstration    farms;     1918;     32 


Statistics  relating  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  to  population  in  the  United 
States,   1870-1916;   1918;   12  pages. 
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Equity 


Aliens:— Statistics    of    foreigners,     nat- 
ural):., nnaturalized  in  New  York 
:   l  page. 
Apportionment: — Tables    showing    total 
citizen  population  and  total  population  of 
i  ork  state;  1918;  3  pages. 
Auditing: — Digest    of    the    laws    of    the 
forty-eight    states    showing    methods    of 
auditing  county  financial  accounts;    1918; 

Billboards: — Compilation  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  licensing  and  regulation  of  bill- 
board or  outdoor  advertising.  Gives  the 
laws  of  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Rhode 
Island,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  Great  Britain 
and  New  Foundland;  also  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  Connecticut  and  Illinois  on  the 
subject;  1918;  47  pages. 

Citizenship: — Federal  laws  in  reference 
to  the  expatriation  of  citizens  and  their 
protection  abroad;  1918;  3  pages. 

Co-operation: — Compilation  of  the  laws 
of  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  relating  to  non-profit 
co-operative  agricultural,  viticultural  and 
horticultural  associations;  1918;  35  pages. 

Education: — Digest  of  the  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin  relating  to  compulsory  attend- 
ance on  continuation  schools;  1918;  1 
page. 

Digest  of  provisions  relating  to  exami- 
nation for  registration  of  professions  in 
New  York  state;  1918;  4  pages. 

Compilation  and  digest  of  the  laws  of 
the  forty-eight  states  relating  to  govern- 
mental units  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes;   1918;  55  pages. 

Digest  of  the  laws  of  Kansas,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont  and  Wis- 
consin allowing  aid  in  transportation  of 
school  children;  1918;  3  pages. 

Employment: — Laws  of  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia  relating  to  compulsory  em- 
ployment of  able-bodied  males;  1918;  9 
pases. 

Gas: — Tabular  data  on  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacturing gas.  Gives  operating  cost  in 
both  lareer  and  smaller  cities  throughout 
United  States;  1918;  6  pages. 

Housing: — "Law  of  New  Zealand  relat- 
ing to  the  erection  of  workers'  dwellings; 
1918:   10  pai 

Law  of  Victoria,  Australia,  enabling 
municipal  councils  to  provide  workers' 
dwellings;   1918;   5  pages. 

Insurance: — Laws  of  Montana  and  Ne- 
braska relating  to  state  hail  insurance. 
Also  a  statement  showing  the  hail  in- 
surance situation  in  the  west  and  in 
Canada-    1918;    23   pages. 

Compilation  of  laws  relatiner  to  whole 
family  insurance  by  fraternnl  insurance 
companies,  Gives  proper  uniform  bill  on 
wholo  Action  and  shows  list  of 

ten    states    adopting   uniform    bill.      Gives 

es  whose  laws  vary  from 
pospcl     bill,      e.      s:..      Georgia'.      Missouri. 
Oregon.        Also     contains 
lions  anri  discussions  of  whole 
family  insurance:  191S;  32  pages. 

Marriaae-—  Compilation  of  laws  of  In- 
CTlpT1°-  New  .Tersev.   New  York, 

North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Utah.  Vermont,  Washington  and  Wiscon- 
sin  rplatinsr  to  bar  to  marriage;  1918;  13 
pages. 


Moths: — Law  of  Massachusetts  relating 
to  destruction  of  gypsy  or  broom  tail 
moth;  1918;  17  pages. 

Municipal  Finance: — Laws  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  relating  to  the  creation  of  a  de- 
partment of  municipal  affairs;  1918;  31 
pages. 

Municipal  Ownership: — Data  relating  to 
the  Williamsburg  bridge  lighting  plant  in 
New  York  City;  1918;  5  pages. 

Comparative  data  relating  to  munic- 
ipal ownership  in  the  United  States. 
Gives  statistics  with  respect  to  gas, 
electricity,  water  and  railways.  Also 
gives  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  munic- 
ipal plants  and  shows  situation  with  re- 
spect to  unions,  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
such  plants;    1918:    57  pages. 

Nominations: — Compilation  and  digest 
of  the  laws  showing  methods  of  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  public  office  in 
states  having  woman  suffrage.  Such 
states  are  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Iiiaho,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nevada. 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming; 
1918;   38  pages. 

Pensions: — Comparative  data  on  old 
age  pensions  and  compulsory  health  in- 
surance. Shows  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  these  subjects  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe;  1918;  21  pages. 

Prohibition: — Compilation  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  relating  to  prohibi- 
tion in  the  several  states.  Also  gives 
tabular  statement  showing  population  of 
such  states,  the  date  the  amendment  was 
adopted  and  the  vote  for  and  against. 
Also  gives  list  of  states  which  became 
prohibition  by  statutory  enactment;  1918; 
16  pages. 

Tabular  statement  giving  votes  and 
dates  of  passage  of  federal  constitutional 
amendments  in  Congress  and  in  New 
York  state;   1918;   1  page. 

Section  of  the  federal  law  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  distilled  spirits;  1918;  3 
pases. 

Statistics  relative  to  liquor  manufactur- 
ing in  the  state  of  New  York.  Gives  num- 
ber of  establishments,  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  industry  and  amount  of 
capital  and  wages  involved;  1918;  S 
pagres. 

Comparative  data  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction of  distilled  liquors  in  the  state  of 
New  York  Gives  number  of  distilleries 
in  New  York  and  other  states,  also 
amount  of  distilled  liquors  produced  in 
New  York  state  for  1916  and  1917,  also 
amount  held  in  bond.  Also  gives  number 
of  breweries  and  distilleries  in  New 
York  state  and  number  of  men  employed; 
1918;  3  nages. 

List  of  breweries  and  distilleries  in  New 
York  state.     This  list  gives  name  and  ad 
dress  of  firms:  1918:   4  pages. 

Tabular  statement  of  amount  of  fuel 
used  in  breweries:  1918;  1  pasre. 

Statement  showing  vote  of  United 
States  senators  and  representatives  on 
federal    prohibition    amendment;    1918;    4 

Public  Lands:— Compilation  of  federal 
laws  relating  to  the  homestead,  military 
bounty  land  and  timber  culture  acts; 
1918;  24  pages. 

Statement  and  tabular  data  relating  to 
the  disposition  of  public  lands  in  the 
United  States:  1918;   16  pages. 

Public  Office:— Digest  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  of  the  various  states  re- 
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lating  to  succession  in  public  office; 
1918;  12  pa 

Recall: — Compilation  of  the  constitu- 
tional provis  os  of  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington  relating 
to  the  recall  of  public  officers;  1918;  32 
pages. 

Red  Cross: — Federal  law  relating  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross;  1918;  S  pages. 

Roads:  —  French  national  school  of 
bridges  and  highways.  Description  and 
decree  of  July  18,  1890.  Translated  from 
the  original  French;  1918;  14  pages. 

Shoes: — Laws  of  South  Australia  to  reg- 
ulate the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foot- 
wear; 1918;  6  pages. 

Tuberculosis: — Compilation  of  the  laws 
of  Alabama,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  tuber- 
culosis hosnitals  by  two  or  more  coun- 
ties; 1918;   24  pages. 

War  Relief- — Law  of  Canada  relating 
to  war  charities:  1918;  8  pages. 

Compilation  of  the  laws  of  Hawaii,  Illi- 
nois, Oregon,  Utah,  Vermont  and  Wis- 
consin, relating  to  aid  to  dependents  of 
soldiers  and  sailors;  1918;  10  pages. 

Statement  of  Illinois  state  council  of 
defense  giving  the  general  condition  gov- 
erning the  solicitation  of  funds  and  other 
property  in  the  state  for  war  aid  and  war 
relief  during  the  continuation  of  the  war; 
1918;  3  pages. 

Law  of  Great  Britain  relating  to  war 
charities;  1918:  11  pages. 

Weeds: — Law  of  Alberta,  Canada,  relat- 
ing to  the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds; 
1918;   8  pages. 


"A  Republic  of  Nations." 

The  U.  S.  A.  is  a  republic  of  states. 
The  union  of  nations  that  we  all  hope 
is  now  forming  in  Paris  is  persistent- 
ly called  a  league  of  nations.  A  league 
is  not  a  republic  nor  a  federation.  But 
it  is  greatly  feared  by  many  earnest 
students  of  the  subject  that  the  com- 
bination of  nations  that  is  forming,  by 
whatever  name  it  be  called,  should  be- 
gin rather  simply  and  grow  into  more 
elaborate  form  as  it  is  played  upon 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  world  in  the 
light  of  discussion,  and  as  it  grows 
into  the  confidence  of  the  chief  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  This  beginning 
would  scarcely  be  a  "republic"  or  a 
"federation"  of  nations.  Call  it  a 
"league"  if  that  is  the  most  conveni- 
ent name,  but  give  it  that  kind  of  a 
start  from  which  it  may  grow  into  a 
"federation"  or  a  "republic." 

Those  who  are  interested  in  a  study 


of  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  ''republic"  are  referred  to  Professor 
Minor's  recent  book.*  It  is  a  valu- 
able study  for  both  the  present  and 
the  future,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Peace  Congress  now  in  session  at 
Paris  will  reach  Professor  Minor's 
ideal;  but  that  ideal  now  being  set 
before  the  world  may  help  to  mold 
the  future. 

The  study  is  a  bold  one;  but  it  is 
not  rash.  Each  step  is  set  forth  with 
definiteness  and  great  clearness,  show- 
ing intimate  mastery  of  the  subject. 
He  presents  a  "United  Nation's  Con- 
stitution," which  he  compares  with 
the  United  States  Constitution  in  par- 
allel columns.  This  is  the  appendix, 
and  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 
book.  A  masterly  introduction  oc- 
cupies twenty-four  pages.  Between 
these  two  is  the  main  portion  of  the 
book,  consisting  of  text  explaining  in 
detail  and  giving  reasons  for  each 
separate  proposal  in  the  United  Na- 
tion's Constitution. 

A  United  Nation's  Congress  is  com- 
posed of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Delegates.  Each  component  nation 
shall  have  two  votes  in  the  Senate, 
but  the  votes  in  the  House  shall  be 
in  proportion  to  population;  one  vote 
for  each  4,000,000  white  population  or 
major  fraction  thereof.  Japanese 
shall  be  classed  as  "white."  Any  na- 
tion containing  other  than  "white" 
population,  such  population  shall  be 
divided  by  three,  and  the  one-third 
shall  be  added  to  the  white  popula- 
tion in  determining  the  number  of 
"votes"  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  the 
House. 

He  gives  the  Congress  thus  consti- 
tuted the  taxing  power,  but  limits  it 
to  a  tax  on  land.  However,  there  is 
no  "singletax"  propaganda  observable. 


*  "A  Republic  of  Nations."  By  Raleigh 
C.  Minor,  Professor  Constitutional  and 
International  Law,  University  of  Virginia. 
Oxford  University  Press,  New  York. 
Price,    $2.50. 
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Indeed,  the  tax  is  proposed  to  be  very      whatever   kind 

light  and  not  to  absorb  "the  full  rental 

value,"   as  the   singletaxers  advocate. 

Powers    are    given    to    this    Congress 

similar  to,  though  not  identical  with, 

the  powers  of  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

Any  constituent  nation  may  within 
one  year  veto  any  act  of  Congress; 
but  if  after  such  veto  the  act  shall 
again  be  passed  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  in  each  branch,  then  it  shall  be- 
come binding  regardless  of  the  veto. 

The  Congress  shall  be  in  perpetual 
session,  but  may  recess  not  more 
than  four  months  at  one  time. 

The  executive  branch  shall  consist 
of  a  Council  of  Ministers,  consisting 
of  eight  members  of  each  House, 
chosen  by  each  House  respectively, 
and  this  Council  shall  elect  one  of 
its  members  as  Prime  Minister. 

And  so  the  details  go,  always  clear 
and  always  interesting,  argument  be- 
ing given  for  every  step. 

Professor  Minor's  plan  will  not  be 
adopted  at  Paris.  Nobody  now  knows 
what  plan  will  be.  It  is  probable  that 
a  much  less  elaborate  plan  will  be 
adopted.  But  it  is  probable  that  Pro- 
fessor Minor's  plan  will  be  carefully 
studied  and  considered  by  students 
and  international  statesmen,  perhaps 
for  many  years,  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving whatever  plan  the  world  may 
get  started  on  at  Paris. 


The  Public  Service. 

Shall  it  be  rendered  by  those  who 
are  efficient,  or  by  those  who  are  in- 
efficient? by  those  who  can  demon- 
strate a  fitness  for  the  service  or  by 
those  who  cannot?  These  questions 
would  seem  to  answer  themselves; 
or  it  would  seem  that  such  questions 
are  superfluous.  But  they  are  not. 
On  the  other  side  are  powerful  inter- 
ests— the  interests  of  partisan  poli- 
ticians. These  gentry  believe  that 
party  political  service  is  the  best 
preparation     for     public     service,     of 


The  building  up  of 
the  party  they  consider  the  chief  pub- 
lic interest.  They  consider  it  to  be 
right  and  laudable  to  reward  party 
services  with  public  offices. 

This  conception  of  the  public  serv- 
ice dies  hard — it  is  not  dead  yet, 
though  it  would  seem  that  "public 
office  is  a  public  trust,"  and  the  con- 
ception of  government  as  a  business 
organization  to  be  conducted  on  busi- 
ness principles  should  now  be  univer- 
sally accepted. 

Under  the  familiar  and  threadbare 
name  of  "civil  service  reform"  this 
movement  has  made  many  patient 
people  tired.  They  now  usually  omit 
the  overworked  word  "reform"  and 
use  the  more  explicit  expression,  the 
merit  system  of  civil  service.  William 
Dudley  Foulke,  LL.  D.,  of  Richmond, 
Ind.,  was  one  of  the  earliest  leaders 
in  this  movement,  and  has  persisted 
in  this  work  up  to  the  present  time. 
He  has  just  issued  a  book  which  he 
calls  "Fighting  the  Spoilsmen"  (Put- 
nam's, $2),  in  which  he  tells  the  story 
of  this  movement  from  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  1883  until  we  entered 
the  world  war  in  April,  1917. 

Much  entrancing  literature  has 
come  out  of  Indiana.  And  this  book 
is  as  interesting  and  as  "gripping"  as 
any  novel  that  ever  came  out  of  the 
Hoosier  state.  This  is  saying  a  great 
deal  for  a  book  on  such  a  hackneyed 
subject  as  civil  service  reform,  but 
the  statement  is  true.  The  book 
abounds  in  anecdote,  "personal  sides," 
etc.,  etc.  He  sizes  up  Presidents 
Cleveland,  Harrison,  McKinley,  Roose- 
velt, Taft  and  Wilson  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  civil  service  reformer  in 
a  manner  that  is  entertainingly  frank 
and  eminently  fair. 

He  fears  that  we  now  face  a  danger 
in  the  civil  service  in  the  coming  post- 
war conditions.  Wars  always  give 
the  politicians  a  new  hold  on  the  jobs. 
The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  used  to 
favor  ex-soldiers,  regardless  of  fitness 
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for  certain  offices.  So  we  may  have 
before  us  new  and  harder  contests 
with  the  spoilsmen,  in  spite  of  the 
great  progress  since  1883,  so  enter- 
tainingly set  forth  by  Mr.  Foulke. 


This  book  is  indispensable  to  any  one 
seeking  information  on  any  angle,  or 
all  angles,  of  this  subject. 


Direct  Primaries. 

Many  legislatures  now  in  session 
will  legislate  on  this  subject.  De- 
baters, speakers  and  writers  on  this 
subject  need  data.  Facts,  arguments 
and  opinions  of  all  kinds  can  be  found 
in  the  little  book  called  "Selected  Ar- 
ticles on  Direct  Primaries,"  published 
by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  964  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  New  York  (price  $1.25). 
A  list  of  citations  of  existing  laws  is 
given,  and  a  very  enlightening  table  of 
comparison  of  the  state  primary  laws. 


The  Canadian  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture, representing  the  organized  farm- 
ers of  the  Dominion,  recently  incor- 
porated into  their  platform  a  plank 
endorsing  P.  R.  for  Parliamentary 
elections. 

*     *     * 

Readers  of  Equity  who  want  all  the 
news  about  P.  R.  should  subscribe  also 
for  the  Proportional  Representation 
Review,  the  official  organ  of  the 
American  P.  R.  League.  The  cost  is 
40c.  a  year.  Address  the  P.  R.  League 
at  the  Franklin  Bank  Building,  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Great  Britain. 

Results  of  the  Recent  Elections. 

The  results  of  the  recent  Parlia- 
mentary elections  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  have  confirmed  all  that 
the  advocates  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation had  said  when  their  cause 
was  under  consideration  by  Parlia- 
ment in  connection  with  the  great  re- 
form hill  which  became  the  "Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act  of  1918," 
and  under  which  the  recent  elections 
were  held.  The  outcome  is  sum- 
marized as  follows  by  T.  P.  O'Connor 
in  his  dispatch  to  the  Public  Ledger 
of  Philadelphia,  of  January  12th.  The 
italics  are  ours.  The  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  O'Connor's  figures  and 
those  from  the  Times  article  quoted 
below  are  due  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  two  reckon- 
ings. The  figures  from  the  Times 
take  no  account  of  uncontested  seats. 

Shall  I  compare  the  feeling  in  Eng- 
land in  regard  to  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion to  a  slight  sick  headache  with  which 


all  London  awoke  after  the  fierce  orgy 
of  the  first  New  Year's  Day  of  peace? 
Nobody  seems  specially  happy.  The  Lib- 
erals, of  course,  are  despondent  with  the 
dismissal  of  every  one  of  their  leaders, 
the  Irish  Nationalists  with  the  triumph- 
ant sweep  of  Ireland  by  the  Sinn  Feiners 
and  the  Labor  men  with  60  instead  of 
100  or  130  members. 

But  the  victors  seem  no  happier.  The 
Tories  have  already  put  forward  the 
gentle  plea  that  as  they  have  a  huge  ma- 
jority, they  should  control  Lloyd  George's 
new  cabinet,  while  Lloyd  George  retorts 
with  an  open  threat  that  if  they  do  not 
help  him  in  his  contemplated  radical  re- 
construction he  will  precipitate  another 
general  election.  Simultaneously  Lloyd 
George  tries  to  drown  the  fierce  shouts 
of  execration  from  Liberals,  Laborites, 
and  the  burning  hatred  of  all  Irishmen, 
outside  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  with  an 
appeal,  more  striking  than  dignified,  to 
the  divine  punishments  meted  out  in  the 
Scriptures   to   backsliders. 

The  most  damaging  criticism,  however, 
to  election  results  is  the  gigantic  dis- 
proportion between  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
torate and  the  size  of  the  majority.  The 
coalition  candidates  got  52.6  per  cent  of 
the  votes  and  the  noncoalition  47.4  per 
cent,    a    difference    of    5.2    per    cent ;    but 
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this  small  difference  in  votes  is  repre- 
sented by  459  coalitionists  and  142  non- 
coalition.  This  palpable  travesty  on  a 
really  representative  government  has 
brought  to  the  front  again  such  obvious 
remedies  as  a  second  ballot  and  propor- 
tional representation.  Both  of  these 
causes  have  jumped  from,  a  forlorn  hope, 
led  by  faddists,  to  the  front  as  possi- 
bilities ojl   the  near  future. 

In  the  London  Times  of  January 
3rd  the  results  are  analyzed  more 
minutely  in  an  extended  article  by  a 
supporter  of  proportional  representa- 
tion whose  name  is  not  given.  Follow- 
ing are  excerpts  from  that  article: 

Proportional  representation  is  revivi- 
fying, or  will  shortly  revivify,  the  Parlia- 
mentary systems  of  Belgium,  of  Ger- 
many, of  Russia,  of  Switzerland,  and  of 
our  Australian  Colonies,  where  the  single 
transferable  vote  has  just  conquered  New 
South  Wales.  We  shall  not  much  longer 
remain  outside  the  ambit  of  its  influence  ; 
it  is  idle  to  suggest  as  a  substitute  for 
it  the  system  that  the  Continent  has 
tried  and  found  wanting   [second  ballot]. 

Now  a  word  or  two  as  to  figures.  First 
let  us  compare  the  results  of  the 
contested  seats  in  Great  Britain  on  the 
present  system  with  those  which  would 
have  been  produced  by  a  proportional  sys- 
tem,"" placing  on  the  one  side  the  votes 
given  in  favour  of  the  Coalition,  and  on 
the  other  the  votes  given  for  opponents 
of  the  Coslition.  The  following  are  the 
figures : 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

[Contested     seats — university     seats     not 

included.] 

1.  Coalition. 
(Including    votes    given    for    Coalition 
Unionists,      Coalition     Liberal,      Coalition 
Labour,    Unionists,    and    National    Demo- 
cratic Party.) 


2.    NON-COALITIOX. 

(i.  e.,  votes  given  for  candidates  other 
than  those  enumerated  above,  including 
84,322  votes  given  to  the  National  Party.) 
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England     . .  . 

4,644,347 

360 

243 

Scotland 

622,169 

49 

35 

Wales     

289,533 

18 

13 
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Votes     

| 

5 
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61 

England     . .  . 

3,387,070 

178 

Scotland    . .  . 

593.784 

14 

28 

Wales     

239,241 

6 

11 

4,130,095 

81 

217 

...  P.  R.,  indeed,  is  not  mainly  a 
matter  of  figures.  It  means  for  the 
elector  the  right  freely  to  choose  his  own 
representative  untrammelled  by  a  cau- 
cus, and  for  the  public  man  the  right 
to  remain  a  public  servant  so  long  as 
any  considerable  fraction  of  the  elector- 
ate— and  not  merely  a  chance  local  ma- 
jority— desires  to  retain  his  services.  P. 
R.  is  the  assertion  of  justice  in  the  world 
of  Parliamentarj'  government. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the 
results  of  the  elections  are  those  in 
the  seventy-six  contested  districts  of 
Ireland.  There  the  two  constitutional 
parties,  the  Unionists  and  the  Na- 
tionalists, polled  some  20,000  more 
votes  than  the  supporters  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  candidates;  and  yet  the  Sinn  Fein 
party  elected  47  of  the  76  members, 
and  the  Unionists  and  Nationalists 
together  only  29. 

Such  erroneous  results  as  these, 
which  might  bring  disaster  to  a  na- 
tion, would  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
any  system;  of  proportional  represen- 
tation, even  a  simple  list  system  such 
as  those  so  widely  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  But  to  avoid  also 
the  electoral  errors  which  are  not 
shown  in  the  final  returns,  namely 
those  of  misrepresentation  within 
each  party,  it  would  be  necessary,  of 
course,  to  use  a  system  of  P.  R.  which 
not  only  gives  each  party  its  fair 
share    of    the    seats,    but    puts    each 
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party  itself  under  the  control  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  its  voters.  This  re- 
quirement is  met  only  by  the  "single 
transferable  vote,"  or  Hare  system, 
which  is  used  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

P.  R.  for   University  Seats. 

The  Hare  system  of  proportional 
representation  was  prescribed  by  the 
new  British  electoral  act  for  the 
eleven  members  of  Parliament  repre- 
senting the  Universities  who  are 
elected  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 
Oxford  elects  two,  Cambridge  two,  the 
newer  universities  (combined)  two, 
the  Scottish  universities  (combined) 
three,  and  Dublin  two. 

These  proportional  elections  appa- 
rently went  off  very  satisfactorily, 
though  the  numiber  of  seats  in  each 
group  and  the  number  of  candidates 
were  both  too  small  to  make  the  elec- 
tions interesting  from  a  technical 
point  of  view.  The  counting  was  ab- 
surdly easy. 


Germany. 

According  to  press  dispatches  of 
January  20th  from  Paris,  elections  for 
members  of  the  National  Assembly 
held  throughout  Germany — excluding 
Alsace-Lorraine — the  day  before  were 
carried  out  by  a  proportional  method. 
We  have  not  yet  received  any  details 
in  respect  to  the  system  used  except 
that  it  was  a  list  system.  Doubtless 
it  was  similar  to  the  system  used  in 
Belgium. 

According  to  the  dispatches,  the 
number  of  men  qualified  to  vote  in 
the  election  was  about  18,000,000,  the 
number  of  women  about  21,000,000. 

"The  first  task  of  the  National  As- 
sociation," according  to  the  report, 
"will  be  to  draw  up  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, defining  the  form  of  government 
and  a  method  of  electing  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  Another  will 
be  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace." 

As   proportional   representation   had 


already  been  adopted,  before  the  arm- 
istice, for  the  election  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  members  both  of 
the  Prussian  Diet  and  of  the  Imperial 
Reichstag,  it  may  confidently  be  ex- 
pected that  some  proportional  system 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion for  general  use  in  Parliamentary 
elections. 


New  South  Wales. 

Proportional      Representation      has 

adopted    for    state   elections    in 

New   South  Wales.     The   new  system 

applies  to  the  entire  membership   of 

the  lower  house  of  Parliament.  ' 

The  contest  was  between  prefer- 
ential voting — the  election  of  each, 
member  of  Parliament  separately  by 
the  majority  preferential  system — 
and  the  Hare  system  of  proportional 
representation.  The  debate  on  the 
question  took  place  on  November  27th. 
Majority  preferential  voting  was  first 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  43  to  14.  Then 
proportional  representation  was  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  40  to  23. 

Special  credit  for  this  important 
victory  for  effective  and  democratic 
voting  is  due  to  A.  G.  Huie,  Editor  of 
The  Standard,  a  Sydney  monthly  de- 
to  the  cause  of  fundamental 
aaey,  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Holt,  Secretary 
of  the  P.  R.  Society  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  to  T.  J.  Ley,  M.  L.  A.,  who 
led  the  fight  for  P.  R.  ably  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 


Not 

The  Hare  system  cf  P.  R.  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  charters  soon  to 
be   submn  the  voters   of  Flint, 

Mich.,  and  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

P.  R.  for  the  Municipal  Assembly 
of  the  city  is  one  of  the  planks  in  the 
platform  of  the  Civic  League  of  St. 
Louis  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Board  in  December,  1918. 
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EDITORIALS 

Our  Clogging  Political 

»  Machinery 

When  machinery  becomes  clogged, 
the  machinist  investigates  as  to  the 
cause,  and  so  arranges  the  parts  and 
their  movements  that  the  machine  will 
run  smoothly  and  fulfill  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.  When  a 
political  machine  clogs,  why  should 
it  not  receive  the  same  intelligent  at- 
tention? One  answer  is,  that  we  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  political  ma- 
chinists. Another  answer  is,  that 
statesmanship  is  "the  backward  pro- 
fession." 

The  occasion  for  the  above  observa- 
tion is  recent  history.  President  Wil- 
son left  for  Paris  immediately  after 
the  convening  of  the  last  Congress,  in 
December,  for  its  last  session,  which 
was  to  end  by  limitation  on  March  4th. 
He  did  not  return  until  one  week  be- 
fore the  close.  In  the  meantime  much 
important  and  unfinished  legislation 
had  accumulated  for  the  drive  of  the 
final  week  under  the  propelling  force 
of  the  President. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  last  Novem- 
ber and  observe  that  at  the  Congres- 
sional elections  held  at  that  time  the 
Republicans  gained  control  of  both 
houses  of  the  new  Congress— and  the 
President  is  a  Democrat. 

The  Democratic  leadership  of  the  old 
House  had  been  successful  in  pushing 
through  a  mass  of  very  important  leg- 
islation during  the  President's  absence 
in  Paris,  which  then  needed  action  by 
;he  Senate  and  the  President's  signa- 


ture for  completion.  But  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  permit  obstruction;  and 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  prevent  action  of 
a  Democratic  Senate  upon  Democratic 
legislation  sent  to  it  by  a  Democratic 
House,  when  the  new  Senate  and 
House,  whose  terms  would  begin 
March  4th,  would  be  Republican. 

Thus  the  old  Congress  adjourned 
by  limitation  March  4th,  leaving  a 
mass  of  very  important  legislation  un- 
completed. The  term  of  the  new  Con- 
gress began  at  the  time  of  expiration 
of  the  old  Congress,  March  4th,  but  it 
cannot  meet  until  next  December  un- 
less called  into  extra  session  by  the 
President,  and  he  has  gone  to  Paris 
again  and  is  unwilling  that  Congress 
should  meet  during  his  absence.  He 
will  not  call  Congress  for  an  extra 
session  until  he  returns,  and  Congress 
has  no  other  way  to  meet  in  extra 
session.  Meanwhile  much  very  im- 
portant and  urgent  legislation  must 
wait.    The  machinery  has  clogged. 

Even  when  the  President  returns 
and  calls  Congress  into  extra  session, 
the  clogging  will  not  be  entirely  re- 
moved, for  there  will  be  Republican 
control  at  the  Capitol  and  Democratic 
control  in  the  White  House.  Such  a 
situation  would  be  impossible  in  any 
other  modern  government.  In  England 
or  France,  for  example,  the  control  of 
the  government  changes  completely 
when  it  changes  at  all,  so  that  the  new 
control  can  proceed  with  the  business 
and  accept  the  full  responsibility 
therefor. 

Our  machine  has  several  defects: 
1st.  A  new  Congress  was  elected 
last  November;  but  it  was  the  old 
Congress  which  met  in  December,  its 
term  not  expiring  until  March  4th. 
Thus  the  fresh  mandate  from  the  peo- 
ple does  not  find  prompt  expression  in 
Congress;  not  until  more  than  a  year 
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after  the  mandate  was  given,  as  the 
old  Congress  meets  in  the  December 
immediately  following  the  November 
election  every  second  year  and  the  new 
Congress  cannot  meet  until  December 
of  the  year  following  unless  called  into 
extra  session  by  the  President.  In  no 
other  country  with  a  representative 
government  would  such  a  situation  be 
tolerated;  and  we  have  been  going 
along  for  more  than  a  century  with 
this  defect. 

2nd.  Congress  cannot  function  ex- 
cept at  the  will  of  the  President,  what- 
ever the  emergency,  except  during 
regular  sessions  beginning  in  Decem- 
ber of  each  year.  To  this  extent  we 
have  a  "one-man  government,"  which 
is  hot  consistent  with  our  general 
ideals  concerning  government.  A  peti- 
tion signed  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  house  of  Congress  should 
be  sufficient  to  call  Congress  in  extra 
session  on  a  given  date.  Perhaps  the 
petition  should  be  addressed  to  the 
President — and  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  be  necessary  to  obtain 
this  or  any  other  plan  to  secure  an  ex- 
tra session  of  Congress  independent 
of  the  President's  voluntary  call. 

3rd.  The  possibility  of  control  of 
one  or  both  houses  of  Congress  by 
one  party  and  the  simultaneous  control 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment by  a  president  belonging  to  the 
other  party,  is  an  obvious  defect  in 
our  plan  of  government.  This  situa- 
tion obtains  at  the  present  time,  and 
has  frequently  obtained  in  the  past. 
It  always  causes  clogging  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  government.  The  situation 
may  arise  because  our  presidents  and 
members  of  Congress  are  elected  for 
different  fixed  periods;  presidential 
elections  being  held  every  four  years 
and  congressional  elections  every  two 
years.  Thus  it  is  possible  for  the 
party  control  of  Congress  to  change 


at  the  intermediate  election  while  the 
president's  term  continues  for  two 
years  longer.  This  is  what  occurred 
last  November.  And  it  is  also  possi- 
ble for  the  same  election  to  result  in 
the  election  of  a  president  of  one 
party  and  the  control  of  one  or  both 
houses  of  Congress  by  the  opposing 
party.  Other  modern  governments 
are  so  planned  that  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  shall  always 
be  in  harmony.  To  secure  that  result 
in  this  country  would  involve  radical 
changes  in  our  governmental  machine. 
The  above  is  not  intended  to  apply 
in  any  way  to  the  present  situation  in 
a  partisan  sense.  The  intention  is 
only  to  call  attention  to  mechanical 
defects  in  our  political  machinery. 


New  Machinery  Needed 

The  world  war  and  Peace  Confer- 
ence now  in  session  bring  to  our 
minds  the  need  of  entirely  new  politi- 
cal machinery  in  this  country  and  per- 
haps in  other  countries.  The  respon- 
sible heads  of  the  British,  French  and 
Italian  governments  are  in  the  Peace 
Conference.  Is  it  not  fitting  that  the 
responsible  head  of  our  government 
should  be  there  also  ? — and  he  is.  But 
all  these  responsible  heads  are  needed 
at  home — they  were  selected,  with 
some  possible  exceptions,  on  domestic 
issues — to  solve  home  problems. 

Confining  our  remarks  to  this  coun- 
try, we  must  observe  that  our  foreign 
policy  will  henceforth  be  a  greater 
factor  in  our  politics  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  would  be  very  unwise  for  us 
to  elect  our  presidents  in  the  future 
on  issues  concerning  our  foreign  policy 
alone  and  send  them  abroad,  to  the 
neglect  of  our  domestic  affairs.  There 
should  be  new  political  machinery  cre- 
ated to  meet  the  vastly  changed  for 
eign  or  world  situation  that  this  war 
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has  caused.  For  example,  the  next 
presidential  campaign  should  not  be 
contested  on  the  "League  of  Nations" 
issue,  nor  should  this  issue  be  left 
entirely  out  of  the  contest.  Some 
way  should  be  devised  to  get  an  ex- 
pression from  the  voters  on  this  issue 
and  also  on  the  domestic  issues  that 
may  arise.  And  these  expressions 
should  be  separate  and  independent  of 
each  other. 

What  plan  could  be  simpler  or 
"cleaner  cut"  than  to  submit  the 
"League  of  Nations"  proposition  for 
a  yes  or  no  vote  in  connection  with  the 
election  of  presidential  electors  ?  The 
result  would  instruct  the  new  presi- 
dent and  the  congress  concerning  the 
sentiment  of  the  voters  on  this  issue, 
and  prevent  this  issue  from  conflicting 
with  or  complicating  domestic  issues. 
And  this  is  only  a  start  toward  what 
should  be  done  in  the  way  of  con- 
structing machinery  for  the  demo- 
cratic direction  and  control  of  our 
foreign  policy,  which  now  looms  so 
large  on  our  political  horizon.  Not 
one  of  our  delegates  to  the  Peace 
Conference  except  President  Wilson 
has  had  any  commission  whatever 
from,  or  any  approval  of,  the  voters 
of  this  country.  They  have  not  even 
had  confirmation  by  either  house  of 
Congress.  This  condition  cannot  con- 
tinue, if  representation  of  this  country 
is  to  continue  in  the  international  or- 
ganization which  should  result  from 
the  world  war. 

We  greatly  fear  that,  owing  to  our 
defective  political  machinery  which  re- 
sults in  division  of  responsibility, 
Congress  and  the  White  House  will 
now  be  chiefly  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  campaign  material  for 
1920,  instead  of  patriotically  trying  to 
solve  the  domestic  and  foreign  prob- 
lems that  are  pressing  for  early  so- 
lution. 


We  greatly  fear  that,  owing  to  lack 
of  adequate  political  machinery,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  issues  will  be  in- 
extricably mingled  in  the  1920  cam- 
paign, to  the  detriment  of  both  our 
domestic  and  foreign  interests. 

If  this  war  shall  result  in  an  or- 
ganization of  nations  to  find  some 
better  way  of  settling  international 
problems  than  by  war,  and  for  con- 
ducting extra-national  affairs  construct- 
ively in  the  mutual  interest,  and  if  we 
shall  be  represented  therein,  we  will 
need  some  better  plan  of  selecting  our 
representatives  therein  than  by  irre- 
sponsible executive  appointment. 


Fiume  and  Danzig 

These  are  two  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing subjects  before  the  Peace  Con- 
gress. The  Italians  and  the  Jugo- 
slavs contend  determinedly  for  the 
possession  of  Fiume;  the  new  Poland 
will  need  a  seaport,  and  Danzig,  a 
Prussian  port,  is  the  most  available 
one.  Let  us  consider  the  claims  and 
counter  claims  of  both  sides  in  both 
of  these  controversies.  And  let  us 
realize  that  controversies  usually  have 
right  on  both  sides,  but  all  of  the 
right  is  not  on  either  side. 

Fiume  is  an  important  port  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  with 
important  railroads  leading  to  it.  The 
Italians  claim  that  its  population  is 
predominantly  Italian;  the  Jugo-Slavs 
make  the  same  claim  for  people  of 
their  blood.  But  whichever  claim 
may  be  true,  or  if  neither  claim  be 
true,  this  does  not  constitute  a  claim 
to  a  port,  particularly  in  these  times 
of  general  and  far  reaching  trade. 

In  the  court  of  modern  commerce 
a  port  belongs  to  its  hinterland.  Com- 
mercial claims  have  grown  stronger 
with  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Courts 
will    not   now   allow   a    private   land 
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holder  to  obstruct  his  neighbor  from  a 
public  highway.  An  intervening 
holder  must  grant  a  passage  way  to 
the  holding  lying  back  and  not  other- 
wise accessible  to  a  public  highway. 
Modern  international  jurisprudence 
must  apply  this  principle  to  nations. 
No  modern  nation  can  live  without 
access  to  the  sea.  Blocking  a  hinter- 
land from  the  port  or  ports  which 
nature  has  made  for  it  has  been  a 
prolific  cause  of  wars  in  the  past.  It 
is  the  duty  of  modern  statesmanship 
to  remove  this  cause  of  war. 

A  legitimate  complaint  of  Serbia 
against  Austria  was  that  Serbian  com- 
merce could  not  reach  the  Adriatic 
except  on  terms  which  Austria  saw 
fit  to  impose,  and  Austria's  views  and 
practices  in  this  respect  were  not 
liberal.  The  new  nation  composed  of 
the  Jugo- Slavs  must  not  be  required 
to  suffer  the  same  disadvantage, 
though  the  intervening  nation  between 
it  and  the  Adriatic  be  Italy,  instead  of 
Austria.  And  Austria  should  not  be 
barred  from  Trieste,  that  is,  from  the 
Adriatic,  as  a  result  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  war,  though  these  misfor- 
tunes may  have  been' richly  deserved. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Peace  Con- 
gress at  Paris  will  recognize  and 
firmly  establish  the  principle  of  unob- 
structed access  to  the  sea  for  all 
hinterlands. 

But  the  Italians  say:  "Fiume  is  ours 
by  every  claim;  by  population  and  by 
the  necessity  for  our  national  safety. 
The  western  Adriatic  shore  is  flat  and 
regular,  not  suited  to  commerce  or 
defence.  Italy  must  control  the  Adri- 
atic for  her  own  safety,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Adriatic  is  on  its  east 
coast."  The  Italians  say  much  more, 
and  with  hot  passion;  but  they  forget 
all  about  hinterland  claims,  which  can- 
not in  these  modern  times  be  ignored. 


The  claims  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  and 
of  the  Italians,  though  conflicting, 
each  have  justification,  and  should  be 
allowed.  The  problem  is,  how  to  real- 
ize the  desires  of  both  claimants,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  each — if  this  can 
be  done.  Partisans  on  both  sides 
think  it  cannot  be  done,  because  par- 
tisans are  narrow  and  "blind  on  one 
side."  If  each  side  were  broad  and 
tolerant,  the  problem  would  be  easy. 

A  spirit  of  cooperation  would  soon 
make  obvious  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
ests of  both  are  common  and  mutual 
throughout.  The  closest  possible  com- 
mercial connection  between  Fiume  and 
its  hinterland  would  benefit  every 
Italian  resident  of  the  city.  And  the 
control  of  the  Adriatic  for  law,  se- 
curity and  commercial  freedom  is  as 
vital  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  of  the  hinter- 
land as  to  Italy.  Broad  statesmanship 
would  recognize  and  develop  a  policy 
that  would  unite  the  interests  and  the 
feelings  of  these  two  peoples;  but  that 
kind  of  statesmanship  does  not  seem 
to  exist  at  present  among  the  Italians 
or  among  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

Here  is  where  the  League  of  Na- 
tions should  say:  "We  shall  assume 
the  administration  of  Fiume  and  guar- 
antee all  that  both  the  Jugo-Slavs 
and  the  Italians  desire."  Under  such 
administration  the  Jugo-Slav  hinter- 
land would  have  the  freest  possible 
commercial  use  of  the  port  of  Fiume, 
and  the  League  could  and  would  guar- 
antee the  security  of  the  Adriatic  and 
of  Italy  better  than  Italy  could  do  it. 

Danzig  is  a  Prussian  port  on  the 
Baltic.  It  is  the  nearest  port  and  the 
best  outlet  to  the  new  Polish  nation; 
but  the  city  and  its  immediate  hinter- 
land are  Prussian.  It  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  corridor  sixty  miles  in 
width  from  the  Polish  border  to  Dan- 
zig, and  turn  the  corridor  and  the  city 
over  to  Poland,  although  that  would 
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cut  East  Prussia  off  from  Prussia 
proper  and  place  over  a  million  Prus- 
sians under  Polish  rule. 

So  crude  a  solution  of  the  problem 
could  not  be  permanent,  because  it 
would  not  be  just  to  the  Prussians. 
Here  the  League  of  Nations  could  (and 
should)  intervene  in  the  interest  of 
both,  and  administer  the  port  of  Dan- 
zig and  the  railway  approaches  to  it 
in  the  interest  of  the  entire  hinter- 
land, both  Prussian  and  Polish.  This 
would  benefit  the  city  of  Danzig  and 
avoid  the  severing  of  East  Prussia 
from  Prussia  by  a  Polish  corridor. 

These  are  two  "points  of  irritation" 
that  have  occupied  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 
The  above  solutions  are  suggested,  not 
only  for  Fiume  and  Danzig,  but  for 
many  other  somewhat  similar  "points 
of  irritation"  that  can  be  soothed  in 
the  same  way,  to  the  up-building  of  all 
the  interests  involved. 


Wilson  and  the  League 

The  successful  establishment  of  a 
League  of  Nations  would  be  the  most 
important  step  taken  by  civilization 
in  many  centuries,  if  not  in  the  entire 
course  of  human  history.  This  has 
been  the  dream  of  seers  for  several 
centuries,  and  many  were  of  the  opinion 
that  we  were  gradually  approaching 
it  by  means  of  the  many  international 
organizations  and  interests  constantly 
growing  before  the  war.  But  the  sud- 
den bursting  of  the  war  from  an  ap- 
parently cloudless  sky  showed  us  how 
far  we  were  from  real  international 
solidarity.  And  if  the  war  does  not 
result  in  the  establishment  of  inter- 
nation  political  machinery  by  means 
of  which  international  solidarity  may 
increase  from  decade  to  decade,  then 
the  war  will  have  been  a  stupendous 
failure  and  an  unmitigated  calamity. 

"The  League  of  Nations"  is  now  be- 


yond all  doubt  the  most  important 
issue  that  faces  humanity.  The  in- 
terest in  the  subject  and  the  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  some  method  of 
binding  together  the  nations  of  the 
earth  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
1914.  During  the  last  several  years 
many  able  and  devoted  men  have 
given  their  time,  talents  and  means 
largely  to  this  great  cause. 

President  Wilson,  in  the  midst  of 
his  pressing  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties, has  been  strongly  attracted  to 
this  next  important  step  in  the  ex- 
tension of  government,  and  by  means 
of  his  great  office  he  has  made  him- 
self the  acknowledged  world  leader  for 
"The  League  of  Nations."  If  he  had 
been  a  private  citizen  since  1914,  he 
would  have  been  only  one  of  the 
many  worthy  men  in  private  life  giv- 
ing their  talents  to  this  cause — as- 
suming that  he  would  have  been 
attracted  to  it  as  a  private  citizen. 
As  our  chief  executive  he  has  realized 
that  international  organization  as  a 
preventive  of  war  is  America's  chief 
stake  in  the  great  settlement. 

Now  let  us  inquire  into  his  methods 
of  championing  the  League  of  Nations 
idea.  His  first  pronounced  public  ex- 
pression along  this  line  was  at  a  great 
banquet  closing  the  annual  sessions  of 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  at 
Washington  in  May,  1916,  at  which 
banquet  he  was  the  chief  guest  and 
speaker.  But  he  did  not  indorse  this 
League,  nor  did  he  become  a  member 
of  it.  However  the  members  of  this 
League  were  delighted  to  have  what 
was  so  near  an  endorsement  of  the 
League's  expressed  principles  from  a 
president  of  the  United  States.  In- 
deed, if  President  Wilson  had  desired 
any  modification  of  this  League's 
"platform"  as  a  condition  of  joining, 
no  doubt  any  reasonable  modification 
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would  gladly  have  been  made,  the  es- 
sential purpose  of  the  organization 
being  to  promote  the  principle  of  in- 
ternational organization  as  a  method 
of  preventing  war.  This  statement  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  Ex-president 
Taft,  the  devoted  president  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  hailed  with 
delight  and  public  indorsement  the 
"constitution"  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions as  submitted  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Paris  just  before  President 
Wilson's  return  to  this  country  in 
February. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Wil- 
son has  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in 
the  work  of  any  one  but  himself  in 
this  great  cause.  He  has  not  recog- 
nized or  encouraged  the  work  of 
others.  Is  this  good  leadership  in  a 
cause  ? 

In  the  early  summer  of  1918,  when 
congressmen  were  anxious  to  adjourn 
Congress  in  order  to  look  after  their 
political  interests  at  home,  President 
Wilson  said  "politics  is  adjourned" 
and  insisted  that  Congress  remain  at 
its  task,  which  it  did  all  summer.  Yet, 
shortly  before  the  election  in  the  fall, 
he  put  out  a  letter  asking  that  his 
party  be  supported  for  patriotic  rea- 
sons in  relation  to  affairs  abroad. 

In  other  war  countries  coalition 
governments  were  formed  to  take  the 
place  of  party  government  in  such  a 
critical  period.  But  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration remained  partisan  after 
we  went  into  the  war.  However,  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  patriotically 
gave  general  support  to  the  Wilson 
war  measures,  even  to  the  extent  of 
giving  President  Wilson  the  powers 
of  a  dictator.  The  writer  is  a  Demo- 
crat, but  he  must  recognize  this  truth. 
It  is  a  fact  also  that  some  members 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  own  party  failed  to 
give  him  support.  These  facts  added 
to  the  surprise  with  which  Mr.  Wil- 


son's pre-election  letter  was  received. 
If,  instead,  he  had  carefully  gone  over 
the  lists  of  candidates  for  Congress 
with  the  committees  of  both  parties, 
and  selected  those  candidates  for  com- 
mendation, regardless  of  party,  who 
could  be  relied  upon  to  stand  faith- 
fully for  the  government  on  war  meas- 
ures until  the  common  enemy  was 
defeated  and  peace  established,  then 
he  could  reasonably  have  asked  that 
the  votes  of  the  people  support  him. 
Such  an  act  by  the  President  would 
have  won  general  approbation  in  both 
parties.  In  the  vast  majority  of  dis- 
tricts and  states  where  the  candidates 
of  both  parties  were  loyal  and  patri- 
otic men,  no  expression  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  been  necessary  or 
appropriate.  Thus,  whatever  the  party 
complexion  of  the  new  Congress,  the 
President  would  have  been  magnifi- 
cently sustained  on  broad  patriotic 
grounds.  But  after  Mr.  Wilson's  par- 
tisan letter  and  the  election  going 
contrary  to  his  expressed  wishes,  he 
stands  repudiated.  However,  our  sys- 
tem of  a  definite  term  for  president 
gives  him  two  years  more  of  official 
life. 

These  observations  are  made  in  the 
present  writing  solely  to  assess  Mr. 
Wilson's  value  to  the  great  cause  now 
embodied  in  the  expression,  "The 
League  of  Nations."  He  has  officially 
identified  himself  with  this  cause.  And 
did  he  wish  to  make  it  partisan  ?  The 
enthusiastic  acclaim  given  to  him  in 
Europe  was  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
achievements  of  the  American  army; 
and  the  American  army  is  not  a  par- 
tisan institution. 

The  League  is  the  thing  we  want, 
and  we  wish  to  scrutinize  the  acts 
and  possibly  assess  the  motives  of 
those  in  a  position  to  aid  or  hinder 
that  cause,  President  Wilson  being  the 
subject  of  our  present  inquiry. 
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The  precedents  favored  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates  by  the  President;  but 
on  such  an  unusual  and  important  oc- 
casion as  this,  it  would  have  been 
fitting  for  the  President  to  have  con- 
sulted the  Senate,  to  some  slight  ex- 
tent, at  least,  in  this  important  func- 
tion concerning  foreign  relations.  But 
President  Wilson  considered  himself 
self  sufficient,  even  though  the  No- 
vember election  had  gone  against  him. 
For  a  long  time  he  seemed  to  be  un- 
certain as  to  the  personnel  of  the 
delegation.  Finally  he  concluded  to 
head  the  delegation  himself  —  estab- 
lishing the  notable  precedent  of  a 
president  of  the  United  States  going 
abroad.  After  the  shock  and  astonish- 
ment caused  by  this  announcement, 
we  wondered  as  to  the  remainder  of 
the  delegation.  The  names  were  made 
public  gradually— with  surprises. 

It  was  thought  that  so  strong  a 
friend  of  the  League  of  Nations  idea 
as  President  Wilson  would  have  made 
the  delegation  nonpartisan.  Also  that 
he  would  have  made  up  a  delegation 
satisfactory  to  Congress,  particularly 
to  the  upper  branch  which  would  act 
upon  the  results  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. As  the  League  of  Nations  must 
be  created  by  the  Peace  Conference, 
if  at  all,  and  as  the  results  of  the 
Peace  Conference  must  be  passed 
upon  in  this  country  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  good  politics  would 
seem  to  have  indicated  a  delegation  to 
the  Conference  reasonably  pleasing  to 
the  Senate;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  who  in 
Paris  was  the  chief  spokesman  for 
the  League  of  Nations,  left  a  disap- 
pointed and  antagonistic  Senate  be- 
hind him. 

He  made  up  the  delegation  with 
himself  as  head,  and  then  he  failed  to 
give  to  Congress  that  cordiality  and 
confidence  that  it  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect from  the  president  of  the  United 


States  and  the  head  of  the  peace  dele- 
gation. Hence  Congress  as  a  whole, 
including  both  houses  and  both  par- 
ties, felt  "snubbed." 

The  next  delegate  selected  was  "his 
man"  Col.  House.  There  was  no  ob- 
jection to  this  selection  except  that 
the  Colonel  is  not  a  representative  man 
as  a  prominent  member  of  the  Senate 
would  have  been.  Col.  House  could 
just  as  well  have  been  continued  in 
the  capacity  of  private  adviser  to  the 
President  as  he  had  been  for  some 
years,  instead  of  being  made  an  offi- 
cial delegate. 

The  next  selection  made  known  to 
the  public  was  Mr.  Lansing,  Secretary 
of  State,  an  able  man  with  much  ex- 
perience in  his  present  office  which 
would  be  of  special  value  to  the  dele- 
gation. But  he  is  a  legalist  rather 
than  a  statesman,  and  he  is  not  what 
we  call  a  "representative"  man.  He 
has  never  been  elected  to  anything. 
He  is  a  valuable  man  at  present  in 
Paris,  but  should  he  not  be  there  as 
a  diplomatic  expert  to  the  President 
and  to  the  delegation  rather  than  as 
an  official  delegate? 

The  next  selection  made  known  to 
the  public  was  Hon.  Henry  White,  an 
old-fashioned  diplomat  —  and  we  are 
trying  to  get  away  from  that  type  of 
diplomacy.  Mr.  White  is  a  reputed 
Republican;  but  if  this  selection  was 
intended  to  placate  the  reasonable  de- 
mand of  the  Republican  party  for  rep- 
resentation on  the  delegation,  the  con- 
census of  opinion  is  that  it  missed  the 
mark.  Mr.  White  is  not  a  representa- 
tive Republican,  as  Mr.  Taft  would 
have  been,  and  there  are  many  repre- 
sentative Republicans  in  the  Senate. 
However,  Mr.  White  is  "a  nice  man," 
and  he  has  had  much  diplomatic  ex- 
perience. 

And  then  we  wondered  who  the  final 
selection  would  be.     And  it  was  Gen- 
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eral  Bliss,  of  the  Supreme  War  Coun- 
cil. He  had  done,  was  doing  and  is 
still  doing  good  work  there  as  the 
representative  of  the  United  States 
Army;  and  why  he  should  also  occupy 
one  of  the  precious  five  positions  on 
our  Peace  Delegation  is  perhaps  only 
known  to  Mr.  Wilson.  His  services 
were  already  available,  and  constantly 
so,  to  our  Peace  Delegation,  as  a  mili- 
tary expert  and  consultant.  His  ap- 
pointment as  a  peace  delegate  in 
addition  to  his  position  in  the  army 
and  upon  the  Supreme  War  Council 
looks  like  an  emergency  filling  of  a 
place  for  which  there  was  no  other 
man  fit  or  available.  And  the  fact  is 
that  there  are  in  this  country  dozens 
and  dozens  of  men,  able,  competent 
and  confidence  inspiring,  in  both  offi- 
cial and  private  life,  whose  appoint- 
ment as  delegate  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference would  have  given  general 
satisfaction — far  more  than  most  of 
the  selections  actually  made. 

It  almost  seems  that  the  President 
made  his  selections  with  a  view  to  dis- 
appointing as  many  persons,  repre- 
sentative bodies  and  factions  as  pos- 
sible. This  was  not  "good  politics"  in 
the  service  of  the  great  cause  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  fact  it  was 
about  the  worst  politics  conceivable. 
And  how  can  it  be  explained?  Was 
it  intended  as  a  fatal  stab  at  the 
League  of  Nations  under  the  guise 
of  friendship  ?  Or  was  it  Mr.  Wilson's 
plan  to  make  himself  a  second  George 
Washington  by  using  the  great  liner 
"George  Washington"  as  his  private 
yacht  at  public  expense,  and  claim  ex- 
clusive credit  for  the  establishment  of 
the  League  by  having  with  him  a  dele- 
gation entirely  under  his  domination, 
in  which  he  should  shine  as  the  par- 
ticularly bright  star,  dimming  all  the 
rest?      Star   actors   sometimes   shine 


in  comparison  by  surrounding  them- 
selves with  lesser  lights. 

The  writer  is  reluctant  to  even  con- 
sider either  of  the  above  alternatives. 
As  a  relief,  let  us  consider  how  the 
delegation  could  have  been  made  up, 
with  a  view  to  the  earliest  and  largest 
success  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
without  the  egotistical  spirit  of  Peary, 
who  monopolized  the  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole  by  not  permitting  any  other 
white  man  to  complete  with  him  the 
final  stretch  of  the  journey,  in  order 
that  he  should  be  the  only  white  man 
to  approach  the  coveted  goal.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  note  the  manifestation  of 
such  a  spirit  in  men  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  great,  and  who  fre- 
quently, by  over-reaching,  destroy 
their  chance. 

In  the  interest  of  the  League  of 
Nations  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
highest  fame,  let  us  devise  what  would 
have  been  at  least  a  better  make-up  of 
the  delegation  than  the  present  one. 
In  the  first  place,  let  us  put  President 
Wilson  at  the  head.  And  let  us  con- 
tinue to  afford  to  him  the  quiet  and 
doubtless  the  excellent  counsel  of  his 
friend,  Col.  House.  Let  us  also  con- 
tinue to  afford  to  him  in  Paris,  as  in 
Washington,  the  services  of  his  offi- 
cial diplomatic  expert,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Lansing — but  not  as  an 
official  peace  delegate.  Let  us  also 
continue  to  afford  to  him,  or  to  the 
delegation,  the  expert  military  counsel 
of  General  Bliss,  and  continue  the  lat- 
ter's  membership,  as  at  present,  in  the 
Supreme  War  Council.  Thus  we  keep 
the  essential  services  of  all  the  present 
delegation  except  Mr.  White;  but 
their  services  are  rendered  not  as  offi- 
cial members  of  the  Peace  Delegation, 
leaving  these  places  to  be  filled  by 
really  representative  men.  And  there 
are  many  other  talented  men,  indis- 
pensable experts,  who  are  serving  the 
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Delegation   and   the   cause   of   peace, 
who  are  not  official  delegates. 

The  next  most  prominent  man  after 
President  Wilson  in  popularizing  the 
League  idea  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Taft. 
And  he  has  done  his  great  League 
work  as  a  private  citizen.  Could  or 
would  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, have  done  as  much  ?  Besides,  Mr. 
Taft  is  an  ex-president  of  the  United 
States  (our  only  one),  and  he  has 
creditably  filled  many  other  high  offi- 
cial positions.  In  this  way  and  by  his 
work  in  building  up  the  League  idea 
in  this  country,  he  is  the  most  "repre- 
sentative" man  that  we  have,  other 
than  President  Wilson  himself,  and 
Mr.  Taft  also  is  a  very  prominent  rep- 
resentative of  the  Republican  party. 
It  is  inconceivable  how  a  peace  dele- 
gation to  close  this  war  and  establish 
a  League  of  Nations  could  be  made  up 
on  broad  lines  without  including  Mr. 
Taft. 

In  a  delegation  of  five,  at  least  two 
should  come  from  the  Republican 
party,  particularly  now  that  it  is  the 
|  majority  party  in  Congress.  We 
J  would  go  to  the  Senate  for  the  other 
Republican,  particularly  because  that 
body  will  deal  with  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Congress.  A  Sena- 
tor who  has  been  a  delegate  to  the 
Peace  Congress  would  be  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position  to  champion  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  work  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-delegates  in 
Paris.  And  on  the  other  hand,  sena- 
torial courtesy  would  favorably  in- 
cline most  Senators  toward  a  treaty 
which  one  or  more  members  of  that 
body  had  helped  to  make.  And  fur- 
ther, a  Republican  Senator,  if  a  leader, 
could  favorably  incline  his  party,  both 
in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  to- 
ward such  a  treaty,  though  the  admin- 
istration be  Democratic.  This  is  all 
the  more  important  since  the  Novem- 


ber election  made  the  new  Senate  Re- 
publican, and  the  Republican  party 
really  the  majority  party.  The  choice 
would  point  to  either  Senator  Lodge  or 
Senator  Knox.  The  former  may  be 
said  to  be  a  "representative"  Republi- 
can of  long  standing,  with  many  years 
of  experience  in  the  Senate,  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of 
which  he  is  now  (or  soon  will  be) 
chairman.  Senator  Knox  has  been 
Secretary  of  State,  which  office  he 
filled  very  ably,  this  experience  famil- 
iarizing him  with  our  foreign  prob- 
lems in  a  very  practical  way.  Mr. 
Taft  and  either  of  the  Senators  just 
named  would  constitute  the  Republi- 
can representation  on  the  delegation 
quite  ideally. 

Circumstances  do  not  point  quite  as 
clearly  to  the  choice  of  the  two  Demo- 
cratic delegates,  except  that  at  least 
one  of  them  should  come  from  the 
Senate,  for  reasons  already  given.  The 
other  could  be  some  prominent  and 
confidence  inspiring  Democrat  not  now 
in  office,  or  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  Congress,  perhaps  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

These  gentlemen  should  not  go  on 
such  a  mission  either  as  Democrats  or 
Republicans.  But  such  a  make-up  of 
our  Peace  Commission  would  favor- 
ably incline  the  leaders  and  the  masses 
of  both  parties,  and  Congress,  toward 
its  findings.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  not  probable  that  either 
Senator  Lodge  or  Senator  Knox  would 
have  lead  a  revolt  against  the  League 
of  Nations  in  the  Senate.  Such  a 
policy  as  that  outlined  above  would 
have  been  good  politics  in  the  great 
cause  of  international  organization 
for  permanent  peace.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  one  really  devoted 
to  the  League  idea,  having  the  power 
to  so  construct  a  delegation  as  to  in- 
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cline  sentiment  in  both  parties  and 
in  Congress  favorably  to  the  League, 
could  have  wandered  so  far  from 
political  sagacity  as  President  Wilson 
has  wandered  in  constructing  the 
Delegation. 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  not  a  second 
George  Washington.  The  latter  did 
his  duty,  but  was  modest  and  reticent. 
He  was  patient.  He  was  of  few  words, 
but  he  acted  when  the  time  was  ripe. 
His  greatness  did  not  come  by  holding 
men  back,  nor  by  pushing  forward 
inferior  men  whom  he  could  over- 
shadow. 

Wilson  has  talked  over  much  for  a 
secure  foundation  for  fame.  His  "too 
proud  to  fight"  was  comparatively  in- 
nocent. His  "peace  without  victory" 
may  yet  return  to  plague  us.  It  is 
unfortunately  probable  that  his  14 
points  will  become  the  basis  for 
trouble  from  the  Germans  when  the 
peace  terms  are  made  known  to  them, 
soon  after  these  lines  are  written  and 
before  they  are  printed.  If,  for- 
tunately, this  trouble  should  soon  blow 
over  and  the  peace  terms  be  accepted, 
the  14  points  of  Wilson,  which  were 
unfortunately  made  the  basis  of  the 
armistice,  or  permitted  to  be  so  un- 
derstood by  the  Germans,  will  be  dis- 
cussed for  many  years  in  German  cir- 
cles. They  can  readily  be  interpreted 
in  ways  that  will  convince  the  Ger- 
mans that  gross  injustice  has  been 
done  to  them,  and  hatred  will  rankle 
in  their  hearts. 

The  14  points  were  educative  to  the 
thought  of  the  world  when  they  were 
given  out,  but  as  a  basis  for  an  armis- 
tice or  for  a  peace  they  will  prove  to 
be  very  mischievous.  The  danger  from 
this  source  will  be  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  Wilson  himself  is  the  head 
of  the  American  Peace  Commission. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
"points,"  and  of  Wilson  being  present, 


can  easily  be  made  a  plausible  reason 
for  a  demand  for  their  discussion  at 
the  time  that  the  terms  are  presented 
to  the  Germans.  If  discussion  is  not 
granted,  that  fact  will  lead  to  a  sense 
of  injury  and   injustice. 

These  are  gloomy  forebodings.  God 
grant  they  may  not  come  true.  But 
a  superabundance  of  words  become 
seeds  for  trouble  in  a  matter  so  large 
as  the  recent  war,  involving  so  many 
peoples  of  different  views,  passions, 
desires,  antecedents,  understandings, 
languages  and  psychologies.  When 
words  are  made  the  basis  of  a  dis- 
cussion for  a  peace  following  so  vast 
a  war,  they  should  be  few  and  definite. 
Indeed  a  fact  like  a  final  defeat  and 
an  unconditional  surrender  is  a  much 
better  basis;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
we  may  regret  not  having  thrown 
aside  the  14  points  and  insisted  on  un- 
conditional surrender  as  the  basis  for 
the  coming  peace  and  the  coming 
League  of  Nations. 


Designations  Not  Uniform 

Nearly  all  the  states  have  a  "sen- 
ate" and  a  "house  of  representatives." 
But  California,  Nevada,  New  York 
and  Wisconsin  use  the  terms  "senate" 
and  "assembly."  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  use  the  terms 
"senate"  and  "house  of  delegates"; 
and  New  Jersey  has  a  "senate"  and  a 
"general  assembly."  North  Carolina 
once  called  its  lower  house  "the  house 
of  commons." 

We  have  only  44  "states";  Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  are  "commonwealths." 


An  Error  in  the  January  Equity 

The  table  of  figures  on  last  page  of  Janu- 
ary EQUITY  was  by  error  credited  to  the 
Legislative  Reference  Section  of  the  New 
York  State  Library.  It  should  have  been  cred- 
ited to  the  Nebraska  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau. 
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Delaware 
Delaware  came  very  near  joining 
the  progressive  ranks  recently.  In 
fact  the  change  of  two  votes  in  the 
Senate  would  have  done  the  trick.  For 
Delaware  is  the  only  state  which  does 
not  require  a  popular  vote  on  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  An  initiative 
and  referendum  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  S.  J.  Warrington  ob- 
tained a  majority  vote  in  both  houses, 
but  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  houses 
was  required.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  21 
by  a  vote  of  24  to  9,  but  failed  in  the 
Senate  several  days  later  by  a  vote 
of  9  yeas  and  7  nays. 

We    quote    from    the    Wilmington 
Evening  Journal  of  March  26: 

In  advopating  the  bill,  Senator 
Robertson  declared  that  it  put 
things  where  they  belong,  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  "It  is  the 
most  democratic  measure  that  could 
possibly  come  before  this  or  any 
other  legislature,"  he  explained, 
adding  that  to  pass  it  would  be 
putting  Delaware  in  line  with  many 
of  the  most  progressive  States  in 
the  Union. 

Senator  Gormley  also  urged  the 
passage  of  the  bill  declaring  that  it 
places  all  public  measures  in  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

Senator  Walker  waxed  warm  in 
his  criticism  of  the  bill,  calling  it 
an  attack  on  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  a  stroke  at  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  advised  the  members  to 
deliberate  well  before  giving  their 
sanction  to  such  a  measure. 
The  defeat  of  the  I.  and  R.  bill  in 
Delaware  is  just  another  striking  il- 


lustration of  the  undesirability  of  the 
"safeguards"  with  which  most  of  our 
legislative  machinery  is  encumbered. 
As  a  real  safeguard  the  referendum 
itself  would  be  far  more  to  the  point. 

Indiana 
Mr.  Charles  Kettleborough,  Director 
of  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative 
Information,  sends  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  important  measures  en- 
acted by  the  Indiana  General  Assem- 
bly during  the  session  which  closed 
in  March. 

Sixteen     constitutional      amend- 
ments, including 

Qualifications  of  lawyers  to 
practice  law; 

Fixing  the  terms  of  state  and 
county  officers  and  prosecuting 
attorneys  at  four  years; 

Prohibiting  an  extension  of  the 
term  or  an  increase  in  the  salary 
of  any  public  officer  during  the 
term  for  which  he  was  elected  or 
appointed; 

Permitting  negroes  to  enter  the 
state  militia; 

Providing  for  the  appointment 
of  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction; 

Classifying  counties,  cities, 
townships  and  towns  for  the  pur- 
pose of  registering  voters; 

Providing  for  the  classification 
of  property  for  taxation  and  au- 
thorizing an  income  tax; 

Providing  a  simpler  method  of 
amending  the  constitution; 

Authorizing    the    governor    to 
veto  items  in  appropriation  bills; 
Providing     for     an     executive 
budget; 
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Conferring  the  right  of  suffrage 
on  women  and  requiring  that  all 
voters  must  be  either  native  born 
or  fully  naturalized. 
A  bill  was  passed  authorizing 
women  to  vote  for  presidential 
electors. 

The  following  state  departments 
were  created:  insurance  depart- 
ment; banking  department;  high- 
way commission;  and  conservation 
department,  which  will  take  over 
the  work  of  the  departments  of 
forestry,  fish  and  game,  geology, 
entomology  and  state  parks. 

Bills  were  also  passed  providing 
for   the    establishment   of    a    farm 
colony  for  the  feeble-minded,  creat- 
ing   a    community   welfare    and    a 
municipal    purchasing    department 
for  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  creating 
a  live  stock  sanitary  board,  estab- 
lishing a  free  employment  bureau 
and  providing  for  an  investigation 
of  all  forms  of  social  insurance. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Tracy,  Director  of  the 
Indianapolis  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research,  informs  us  that  a  bill  per- 
mitting cities  to  adopt  the  commis- 
sion   manager    form    of    government 
passed  the  House  but  was  killed  in  the 
Senate.    He  points  out  that  the  ballot 
has    been    shortened    somewhat,    but 
that  the  office  of  the  attorney  general 
still  remains  an  elective  one. 
Michigan 
Significant  in  connection  with  the 
contention  freely  made  in  some  quar- 
ters that  a  popular  vote  would  result 
in  the  defeat  of  the  national  prohibi- 
tion   amendment    is    the    referendum 
vote  of  April  7  in  Michigan  on  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
legalize  the   sale   of  light  wine   and 
beer.    We  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
final  figures,  but  incomplete  returns 
indicated  the  defeat  of  the  measure  by 
a  majority  of  possibly  100,000. 


The  biennial  spring  election  also  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  a  $50,000,000 
good  roads  program  by  popular  vote. 
Missouri 
The  following  account  of  legislative 
activities  in  Missouri  comes  from  the 
Department  of  Civics  of  the  Kansas 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

With  reference  to  your  request 
for  information  as  to  what  our 
Legislature  has  accomplished  of 
real  constructive  value  this  year 
must  say  that  as  yet  it  has  accom- 
plished nothing.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  good  bills  before  the 
Legislature,  but  none  have  as  yet 
been  passed.  However,  we  are  hop- 
ing for  some  good  results. 

The  bill  providing  for  an  election 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  shall  have  a  constitutional  con- 
vention seems  to  be  destined  to  de- 
feat. A  number  of  constitutional 
amendments  providing  for  increased 
bonding  power  for  cities,  increased 
taxing  power,  particularly  for 
school  districts,  increased  charter 
making  powers  for  Kansas  City,  in- 
crease in  size  of  Supreme  Court, 
state  budget  system,  and  others, 
have  been  introduced.  An  amend- 
ment has  also  been  introduced  in- 
creasing to  25  per  cent,  the  number 
of  signatures  required  on  initiative 
and  referendum  petitions,  but  I  do 
not  think  this  will  get  very  far. 
We  are,  of  course,  opposing  this 
amendment  and  supporting  the 
charter,  taxation  and  bonding  meas- 
ures. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  re- 
organize the  state  government  into 
nine  administrative  departments, 
but  I  fear  this  also  will  be  lost. 

In  the  municipal  field  the  impor- 
tant bills  for  the  large  cities  are 
those  pertaining  to  police  depart- 
ments since  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
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City  already  control  all  departments 
except  police  department.  The 
bills  providing  for  a  State  Board 
of  Health  with  real  powers  and 
which  will  meet  requirements  for 
Federal  aid  will  probably  pass. 

County  bills  include  designating 
method  whereby  a  city  may  sep- 
arate from  the  county  or  consoli- 
date with  the  county.  I  am  not 
quite  certain  as  to  the  prospects  of 
this  bill.  We  are  actively  support- 
ing the  plan  but  not  the  bill  pro- 
posed. Other  county  bills  are 
largely  for  increases  in  salaries  for 
county  officials. 

Along  the  line  of  general  welfare 
a  number  of  the  Children's  Code 
bills  will  undoubtedly  pass,  though 
not  all  that  are  proposed. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  bills 
of  minor  importance,  but  I  think  I 
have  included  most  of  those  of 
major  importance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WALTER   MATSCHECK, 

Secretary. 
Ohio 
Dr.  D.  C.  Sowers,  Director  of  the 
Akron  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
writes  under  date  of  April  1: 

It  is  still  too  soon  to  give  any 
complete  statement  of  the  con- 
structive legislation  which  will  be 
passed  as  the  legislature  has  not 
completed  its  work. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy 
of  our  recent  legislative  bulletin 
which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  progressive  measures  which 
are  before  the  legislature.  Taxa- 
tion matters  have  occupied  a  large 
share  of  the  time  and  the  net  result 
will  be  practically  nil.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  any  worth  while 
change  will  be  made  in  the  Smith 
1  per  cent.  law.  There  is  talk  of 
a  special  session  of  the  legislature 


to  revise  the  tax  laws  of  the  State 
in  case  the  classification  amendment 
is  passed. 

A  resolution  has  been  introduced 
providing  for  a  committee  of  six 
to  undertake  and  study  the  question 
of  reorganization  of  State  govern- 
ment during  the  next  two  years  and 
report  to  the  legislature.  It  is  too 
soon  to  predict  whether  this  will 
pass  or  not.  It  is  also  uncertain 
whether  the  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution providing  for  County 
Home  Rule  will  be  passed.  It  is 
fully  expected  that  all  the  public 
health  measures  listed  in  our  bul- 
letin will  be  passed. 
The  legislative  bulletin  referred  to 
includes  the  following  measures: 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the 
constitution  providing  for  county 
home  rule.  "This  will  make  possi- 
ble the  reorganization  of  county 
government  everywhere  in  the  state 
at  the  option  of  the  local  elector- 
ates. Adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  give  the  counties  the  right  that 
cities  now  have  to  elect  a  charter 
commission  and  to  draft  a  charter 
for  the  conduct  of  county  business." 

A  bill  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investigate 
county  affairs  and  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
uniformity  and  standardization  of 
functions. 

A  bill  dividing  the  state  into 
municipal  and  general  health  dis- 
tricts for  purposes  of  local  health 
administration,  and  providing  for 
full-time  health  commissioners,  phy- 
sicians, public  nurses,  infant  welfare 
stations,  clinics,  health  supervision 
of  various  institutions,  etc. 

A  bill  giving  city  councils  power 
to  adopt  city  planning  measures. 

A  bill  facilitating  municipal  own- 
ership of  street  railways. 
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Pennsylvania 
The  January  EQUITY  contained 
part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frederick 
P.  Gruenberg,  Director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
outlining  proposals  for  revision  in  the 
charter  of  Philadelphia  and  mention- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  state  constitu- 
tional convention.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Gruenberg  for  the  following 
report  of  further  progress  along  these 
two  lines. 

The  movement  for  charter  revi- 
sion in  Philadelphia  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  On  February 
28,  the  Sub-committee  on  Charter 
made  its  report  to  the  General 
Charter  Committee.  In  this  report, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  general 
committee  without  material  amend- 
ment, a  number  of  important  rec- 
ommendations were  set  forth  and 
the  appropriate  legislation  was  pre- 
sented in  finished  form.  These 
recommendations  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

1.  The  Re-organization  of  City  Coun- 
cils. 
At  the  present  time  Philadelphia 
has  a  bi-cameral  legislative  body 
composed  of  145  members  elected 
by  wards  and  serving  without  com- 
pensation. If  the  proposal  of  the 
charter  committee  is  adopted,  Phil- 
adelphia will  have  a  single  cham- 
ber council  composed  of  21  mem- 
bers elected  by  state  senatorial 
districts.  Each  senatorial  district 
will  have  at  least  one  representative 
in  the  city  council  and  if  there  are 
more  than  20,000  assessed  voters  in 
a  senatorial  district  an  additional 
representative  may  be  elected  for 
every  additional  unit  of  20,000  as- 
sessed voters  or  major  fraction 
thereof.  These  councilmen  will 
serve  for  a  period  of  four  years  and 


will   receive   an   annual   compensa- 
tion of  $5,000. 

2.  A  Revision  of  the  City's  Financial 

Procedure. 
At  the  present  time  the  city  gov- 
ernment is  doing  business  on  a 
cash  receipts  and  disbursement  basis. 
This  has  resulted  in  failure  of  the 
city  for  long  periods  to  raise  suffi- 
cient revenue  each  year  to  meet  its 
current  expenses,  and  in  borrowing 
to  meet  deficits  thus  incurred.  The 
proposed  charter  will  place  the 
operation  of  the  city  finances  upon 
a  revenue  and  expense  basis  and 
will  compel  the  city  to  make  its  cur- 
rent revenue  meet  its  current  ex- 
pense. It  is  proposed  also  that  the 
mayor  shall  prepare  the  annual 
budget,  but  that  the  city  council 
shall  be  left  absolutely  free  to 
modify  the  mayor's  recommenda- 
tions in  any  way  whatever. 

3.  Enlarging  the  City's  Authority  to 

do  Its  Own  Work. 
At  present  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia has  no  authority  to  clean  its 
own  streets  or  collect  its  own  gar- 
bage but  is  compelled  to  have  this 
work  done  by  contract.  In  the  new 
charter  it  is  proposed  not  only  to 
authorize  but  to  command  the  city 
to  do  this  work  itself  unless  the  city 
council  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  with 
the  approval  of  the  mayor,  decides 
to  have  the  work  done  by  contract. 

4.  Taking  Office-Holders  Out  of  Poli- 

tics and  Extending  the  Scope  of 

the  Merit  System. 
Philadelphia  has  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  the  abuse  of  political 
bosses  using  office-holders  to  influ- 
ence the  results  of  elections.  The 
police  force  particularly  has  been 
used  in  this  manner.  Under  the 
new  charter  it  is  proposed  to  check 
this  abuse  by  a  provision  which  is 
more    effective    than    any    existing 
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legislation  against  political  activity 
of  office-holders.  Civil  service  rules 
and  regulations  which  now  apply 
only  to  city  departments  are  to  be 
extended  to  county  departments  and 
also  to  those  boards,  offices  and 
commissions  not  under  the  county 
which  nevertheless  have  been  ex- 
empted from  civil  service. 

5.  Changes  in  Departmental  Organisa- 
tion. 
Under  the  new  charter  it  is  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the   office   of  the 
receiver  of  taxes   and  to   transfer 
its  functions  to  the  city  treasurer; 
to  abolish  the  department  of  sup- 
plies and  transfer  its  functions  to  a 
purchasing  agent  under  the  mayor; 
to  make  the  city  solicitor  an  official 
appointed  by  the  mayor  instead  of, 
as   at   present,   an   elected   official; 
to    reorganize    the    department    of 
health  and  charities  so  that  we  shall 
have    a    separate    department    of 
health  and  a  department  of  public 
welfare  which  will  have  charge  of 
the   work   now   performed    by   the 
Bureau  of  Charities  and  also  that 
performed  by  the  Board  of  Recrea- 
tion and  similar  existing  agencies. 
Although  the  word  "charter"   is 
always  used  in  connection  with  the 
present  proposal  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Philadelphia  does  not 
have  home  rule  and  does  not  frame 
its   own  charter,  but  is   dependent 
entirely  upon  the  state  legislature. 
The   so-called   new   charter,   there- 
fore,  is   nothing   more   than   a   re- 
enactment    and    modification    in    a 
single  act  of  the  state  laws  relating 
to   the    structure   of   Philadelphia's 
government. 

The  new  charter  is  now  before 
the  legislature.  Whether  it  will  be 
adopted  without  serious  amendment 
or  whether  it  will  pass  at  all  still 
remains  to  be  seen.     The  Penrose 


forces  are  still  back  of  it  but  the 
Vare  forces  have  come  out  definitely 
against  it.  There  is,  however,  a 
strong  popular  demand  for  its  pas- 
sage and  this  may  secure  its  adop- 
tion in  part  at  least,  regardless  of 
the  opposition  of  the  politicians. 

A  new  movement  has  also  been 
inaugurated  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  which  is  sadly  in 
need  of  modernization.  A  state- 
wide organization  is  being  formed 
for  propaganda  and  educational 
activity.  At  the  present  time  the 
state  constitution  is  an  unwieldy 
document  containing  a  great  deal  of 
statutory  matter.  One  of  the  aims 
of  the  new  movement  is  to  secure 
a  simpler  form  of  fundamental  law 
from  which  purely  statutory  matter 
will  be  eliminated  and  under  which 
local  communities  will  be  given 
greater  freedom  of  action. 

Wisconsin 
The    following    letter    from    Mil- 
waukee will  be  of  general  interest  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  political  situa- 
tion it  describes: 

I  neglected  to  answer  your  letter 
relative  to  the  progress  of  municipal 
affairs  in  this  community  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  waiting  for 
our  assembly  at  Madison  to  get  on 
the  job  and  really  accomplish  some- 
thing. The  legislature  has  been 
in  session  now  for  over  two  months 
and  nothing  has  been  accomplished 
as  far  as  Milwaukee  legislation  is 
concerned.  The  city  has  a  number 
of  bills  at  Madison  relative  to  home 
rule,  housing,  consolidation  of  city 
and  county  government  and  a  bill 
creating  a  market  commission.  As 
yet  none  of  these  bills  have  been 
passed  and  I  understand  from 
Mayor  Hoan  that  the  reactionary 
group  at  Madison  and  here  in  Mil- 
waukee have  decided  to  kill  home 
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rule  and  most  of  the  bills  mentioned 
above. 

We  have  an  unusual  situation 
here  in  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
business  men  prefer  to  trust  legis- 
lation to  the  assemblymen  at  Madi- 
son rather  than  to  their  aldermen 
here  in  Milwaukee.  This  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  strong  Socialist  group 
which  is  located  here.  Just  now  the 
entire  tendency  is  away  from  demo- 
cratic principles  for  which  we 
have  been  fighting.  This  is  an  un- 
fortunate stand  on  the  part  of  our 
business  men  who  are  represented 
through  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  others.  This  stand  is  no 
doubt  going  to  react  in  favor  of  the 
Socialists.  In  fact,  Mayor  Hoan  re- 
cently stated  to  me  that  the  so- 
called  Non-Partisan  group,  which  is 
really  anti-Socialist,  were  playing 
into  his  hands  by  opposing  such  bills 
as  home  rule,  etc.,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  fundamental  democratic 
forms  of  government. 

Another  bill  has  been  introduced 
at  Madison  creating  a  pension  com- 
mission which  is  to  study  all  the 
existing  pension  systems  which  in- 
cludes fire,  police  and  school  funds. 
Our  present  pension  funds,  like 
other  American  city  pension  funds, 
are  practically  bankrupt.  This 
commission  is  to  report  in  two  years 
on  a  plan  for  a  pension  for  all  city 
employes  including  those  already 
having  some. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission 
also  has  a  bill  in  at  Madison  revis- 
ing their  entire  law,  though  the 
changes  that  they  are  asking  are 
mostly  of  minor  importance.  How- 
ever, they  are  asking  for  a  higher 
mill  tax  rate  which  will  give  them 
double  the  amount  they  are  now 
operating  upon.  The  Civil  Service 
here   has  been  more   or  less   of  a 


negative  proposition  and  it  is  now 
our  hope  to  make  it  a  positive  fac- 
tor in  better  city  government,  even 
extending  its  power  along  the  lines 
of  an  employment  manager  idea  of 
our  commercial  corporations. 

We  recently  went  through  a  polit- 
ical   campaign    relative    to    school 
directors  and  judicial  offices.    I  be- 
lieve  an  original   and  unusual   or- 
ganization has  been  developed  here 
recently  which  operated  for  the  first 
time    during    this    past  campaign. 
This  organization  is  known  as  the 
Good      Government      League     and 
claims  to  be  a  Non-Partisan  organ- 
ization.    Their   purpose,   as   I   un- 
derstand  it,   is   to   get   out   to   the 
polls    all    registered    and    also    all 
qualified    voters    including    women. 
They   developed   a   very   large   or- 
ganization based  on  a  system  which 
had   been   worked    out   during    the 
recent     liberty     loan     campaigns, 
namely,   a   central  committee  with 
captains    sub-divided    into    district 
captains  and  on  down  until  they  had 
an  individual  responsible  for  getting 
out  every  voter  in  his  block.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  group  is  really 
anti- Socialist  and  includes  both  Re- 
publican   and    Democratic    parties. 
The  work  of  the  League  was  origi- 
nal, I  believe,  in  the  method  of  get- 
ting   out    the    vote    as    mentioned 
above.  The  recent  liberty  loan  cam- 
paigns have  taught  people  the  value 
of  such  an  organization  and  little 
publicity  was  needed   to  explain  the 
system  and  as  a  result  the  largest 
vote  in  ten  years  was  recorded  and 
all  the  Socialist  candidates  were  de- 
feated. 

If  you  would  care  for  a  more 
complete  story  of  what  this  organ- 
ization is  doing  you  can  write  to 
Mr.  Raymond  T.  Zillmer,  Secretary 
of   the    Good   Government   League, 
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220    First    National    Bank    Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Yours  very  truly, 
HAROLD  L.  HENDERSON, 

Acting  Director, 
Milwaukee     Citizens'     Bureau     of 
Municipal  Efficiency. 


Correspondence 

Note.— Under  this  heading  we  shall  publish, 
from  time  to  time,  letters  from  our  readers  per- 
senting  facts  or  views  or  subjects  within  Equity's 
scope,  which  are  likely  to  prove  interesting  and 
helpful  to  students  of  government  and  public 
officials. — Editors. 

Dear  Dr.  Taylor: 

You  suggest  a  referendum  on  the 
League  of  Nations  in  connection  with 
the  next  presidential  election. 

But  a  simple  yes  or  no  referendum 
would  be  most  puzzling  to  many 
voters.  A  man  may  want  a  League 
of  Nations  but  not  a  League  that 
gives  Japan  a  say  in  all  matters  and 
denies  it  to  Belgium  except  in  special 
cases.  Many  people  would  vote  yes 
although  they  dislike  the  present  plan. 
And  many  would  vote  no  although 
they  want  a  League  of  Nations  of 
some  kind. 

Why  not  vote  on  two  questions  ? 

1)  Do  you  favor  some  kind  of  a 
League  of  Nations? 

2)  Do  you  favor  the  present  plan 
of  a  League  of  Nations? 

And  perhaps  it  would  be  still  bet- 
ter to  take  a  vote  on  quite  a  number 
of  important  problems  while  we  are 
about  it.  The  draft  questionnaire  has 
shown  that  large  numbers  of  an- 
swers to  large  numbers  of  questions 
can  be  successfully  handled. 

Even  the  two  questions  given  above 
would  not  give  a  very  complete  record 
of  public  opinion.  For  thousands  of 
Americans  favor  the  proposed  League 
in  general,  but  object  strenuously  to 
some  important  detail. 

How  would  it  be  to  add  a  few  defi- 
nite questions  like  these? 


3)  Should  a  League  of  Nations 
include  all  nations  eventually? 

4)  Should  it  include  all  nations 
now? 

5)  Should  it  include  Germany 
now? 

6)  Should  it  include  Russia  now? 

7)  Should  all  nations  be  repre- 
sented equally? 

8)  Should  nations  be  represented 
in  proportion  to  their  populations? 

9)  Should  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
be  given  the  chief  control? 

10)  Should  American  delegates 
be  appointed  by  the  President? 

11)  Should  they  be  elected  by 
Congress  ? 

12)  Should  they  be  elected  by  the 
people  ? 

13)  Should  all  the  delegates  rep- 
resent the  party  in  power? 

14)  Should  each  party  be  repre- 
sented in  proportion  to  its  strength  ? 

15)  Should  labor  be  represented? 

16)  Should  the  League  have  an 
army  and  navy? 

17)  Should  all  other  armies  and 
navies  be  abolished? 

18)  Should  they  be  gradually  de- 
creased ? 

19)  Should  any  nation  keep  the 
right  to  declare  war? 

20)  Should  the  League  use  armed 
force  against  any  nation  that 
makes  war  against  another? 

21)  Should  the  League  use  eco- 
nomic force  against  such  a  nation? 

22)  Should  the  League  ever  at- 
tempt to  put  down  a  revolution? 

23)  Should  the  League  undertake 
to  put  down  all  revolutions? 

24)  Should  the  League  have  ab- 
solute control  over  international  af- 
fairs ? 

25)  Should  it  have  complete  con- 
trol over  international  commerce? 

26)  Should  it  merely  regulate  the 
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conditions  under  which  goods  may 
pass  through  a  country  to  a  further 
destination  ? 

27)  Should  the  League  abolish  all 
tariffs  ? 

28)  Should  the  League  prohibit 
preferential  tariffs? 

29)  Should  the  League  regulate 
labor  conditions? 

30)  Should  a  minimum  labor 
standard  be  established  for  the 
world? 

Before  the  next  presidential  election 
the  League  of  Nations  will  doubtless 
be  well  under  way.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  subject  to  change 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  va- 
rious peoples  involved.  For  undoubt- 
edly many  changes  will  be  needed. 

A  referendum  such  as  that  sug- 
gested would  at  least  stimulate 
thought  and  discussion  on  the  most 
vital  world  problems.  And  it  might 
simplify  matters  greatly.  On  the 
questions  relating  to  America's  rep- 
resentation it  might  give  the  final 
word.  And  in  other  matters  it  could 
guide  the  American  delegates  and  en- 
courage similar  referenda  in  other 
countries.  Perhaps  the  people  here 
and  abroad  would  be  found  ready  to  go 
farther  than  their  spokesmen  think. 

In  any  case,  wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
precedent  to  take  advantage  of  our 
regular  elections  to  get  direct  popu- 
lar mandates  on  the  most  important 
affairs  ? 

GEORGE  H.  HALLETT,  JR., 

Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Hallett's  communication  is  very 
timely.  The  value  of  a  referendum 
depends  very  largely  on  how  it  is  put. 
Some  will  think  that  Mr.  Hallett  en- 
ters too  much  into  detail.  Others 
would  either  add  more  detail  or  change 
some  of  his  details.  I  think  that  the 
questions  propounded  should  give  the 
voter  an  opportunity  to  express  him- 


self clearly  on  the  general  principles 
involved,  but  go  no  further  into  de- 
tails. But  even  here  there  is  room 
for  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  questions  should  be  put  and 
how  they  should  be  put.  This  is  an 
important  question  for  EQUITY 
readers  to  discuss;  and  I  hope  they 
will  discuss  it  freely.— C.  F.  T. 


My  dear  Dr.  Taylor: 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree  with 
your  opinion  that  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  thing  that  counts  most 
for  permanent  importance  in  political 
conditions.  The  more  I  have  thought 
about  this  question,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  have  become  that  machinery 
of  government  is  quite  secondary  in 
importance  to  the  general  education 
of  public  opinion.  An  intelligent  in- 
terested public  will  obtain  good  gov- 
ernment with  relatively  poor  machin- 
ery while  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
machinery  which  will  produce  good 
government  over  an  unintelligent  in- 
different public. 

It  would  certainly  be  highly  desir- 
able if  some  sort  of  machinery  could 
be  worked  out  by  means  of  which 
the  general  public  could  decide  on  so 
important  a  question  as  the  league 
of  nations.  However,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  average  intelligence  of  the 
voter  will  have  reached  such  a  point 
as  to  justify  the  submission  of  detailed 
questions  to  the  public  except  on 
purely  local  matters.  I  think  the  ma- 
chinery we  already  have  has  demon- 
strated clearly  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  favorable  to  the  principle 
of  a  league  of  nations.  General  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  will  undoubt- 
edly help  in  the  working  out  of  sat- 
isfactory details  but  the  actual  work 
on  details  must  be  done,  in  my  opin- 
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ion,     by     delegated     representatives 
rather  than  by  the  public  as  a  whole. 

I  formerly  thought  that  the  initia- 
tive, referendum  and  recall  were  three 
more  or  less  essential  elements  in  a 
democratic  government.  Now  that  we 
have  these  in  a  very  large  degree,  I 
am  not  sure  that  they  make  very  much 
difference  in  the  general  status  of  af- 
fairs. I  believe  they  are  desirable  but 
that  they  are  by  no  means  essential 
to  good  government. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GARDNER  LATTIMER, 

Director,  Public  Research  Bureau, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Dear  Dr.  Taylor: 

Your  letter  of  March  21st  asking 
Dr.  Beard  to  make  a  statement  of  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  since  the  first  of  the  year 
has  been  referred  to  me.  The  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  has  made  sev- 
eral surveys  of  government  in  Amer- 
ican cities  since  the  first  of  January. 
The  most  notable,  perhaps,  is  the  sur- 
vey of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. This  was  a  very  comprehensive 
study  of  the  structure  and  functioning 
of  the  city  government,  with  recom- 
mendations for  improvement.  The 
recommendations  called  for  a  consid- 
erable simplification  of  the  present 
machinery  of  government  and  for  the 
correlation  of  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  city  under  a  responsible  chief  ex- 
ecutive. Another  study  completed 
since  the  first  of  the  year  is  a  survey 
of  the  system  of  taxation  and  the  col- 
lection of  revenues  in  the  city  of  East 
St.  Louis,  Illinois.  In  this  investiga- 
tion also  it  was  necessary  to  recom- 
mend complete  reorganization  of  the 
machinery  of  city  government.  A 
third  important  study  since  the  first 
of  the  year  is  a  review  of  municipal 
consolidation    in    the    United    States. 


This  investigation  was  done  for  the 
Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange,  which 
is  behind  a  campaign  to  consolidate 
the  city  of  Boston  with  the  many  mu- 
nicipalities clustering  about  it. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
certainly  agrees  with  your  statement 
that  "the  thing  that  counts  most  for 
permanence  is  improvement  in  the 
machinery  of  state,  municipal  and 
county  government."  This  is  the  one 
big  reform  to  which  the  Bureau  is 
committed.  We  hold  that  talk  about 
democracy,  popular  rule,  equal  rule, 
etc.,  is  nonsense  unless  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government  is  such  that 
the  people  can  actually  control.  If 
you  wish  a  fuller  statement  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Bureau,  I  refer 
you  to  a  paper  read  before  the  Recon- 
struction Conference  of  the  National 
Popular  Government  League  by  the 
writer  of  this  letter  on  January  11th 
last.  Copies  of  this  paper  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Judson  King,  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Popular  Gov- 
ernment League  at  his  Washington 
address.         Very  truly  yours, 

CHESTER  C.  MAXEY, 
Supervisor  Training  School  for  Pub- 
lic Service,  New  York  City. 


Defines  Democracy 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  that  the 
people  shall  make  the  laws.  Every 
community  in  the  United  States  should 
have  community  centers,  where  people 
can  be  taught  the  very  rudiments  of 
law  making,  and  not  let  a  few  make  all 
of  the  laws.  We  will  not  have  democ- 
racy until  the  people  are  taught  to 
make  laws,  how  to  pass  resolutions, 
etc.  If  the  people  can  really  make  the 
laws  they  will  be  a  great  deal  more  in- 
terested in  keeping  them  after  they 
are  made. — Prof.  Felix  Adler,  in  an 
address  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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The  Vienna  Congress 

"A  Peace  Congress  of  Intrigue."  A  compila- 
tion of  various  accounts  of  the  prominent  person- 
ages, the  social  events  and  the  intrigues  in  Vienna 
in  1815.  By  Frederick  Freska,  Translated,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Harry  Hansen. 
Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York. 
Price  $2.50;  pages  350. 

This  book  is  composed  of  eight  sep- 
arate accounts  of  the  social  and  politi- 
cal doings  in  Vienna  from  the  early 
autumn  of  1814  until  about  the  first 
of  June,  1815.  The  first  is  by  the 
Countess  Bernstorff,  entitled  "Those 
Who  Danced  at  the  Congress,"  written 
for  her  children  23  years  after  the 
event.  This  account  is  devoted  to  per- 
sonalities and  frivolities.  No  politics. 
The  next  account  is  from  the  reminis- 
cences of  Count  de  la  Garde.  Also 
devoted  to  personalities  and  society. 
No  politics.  The  next  is  from  the 
notes  of  Baron  von  Nostitz.  Mostly 
personalities,  but  contains  a  few 
things  of  interest  and  value.  The 
next  is  from  the  reminiscences  of  the 
Countess  Lulu  Thurheim.  Personal- 
ities and  of  little  value. 

The  real  value  of  the  book  begins 
with  Chapter  V,  from  the  letters  of 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  right  hand 
man  at  the  Congress  to  the  Prussian 
chancellor,  Hardenberg.  These  letters 
were  to  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
much  devoted,  and  who  took  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  politics  of 
the  time.  Wilhelm  was  a  brother  to 
the  great  naturalist,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt.  These  letters  throw  much 
light  on  how  the  foundations  were 
laid  for  Prussian  power. 

The  next  chapter  is  from  the  diary 
of  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  a  man 
with  high  ideals  and  generous  im- 
pulses. His  remarks  are  of  peculiar 
interest  as  coming  from  a  Hapsburg 
prince. 


Chapter  VII  is  compiled  from  the 
letters  of  Talleyrand  to  his  sovereign, 
Louis  XVIII  of  France,  who  had  been 
restored  to  the  throne  after  Napoleon 
had  been  sent  to  Elba.  These  letters 
are  of  interest,  but  not  quite  so  ab- 
sorbing as  one  might  expect  them  to 
be.  The  closing  chapter,  from  the 
diary  of  Baron  von  Stein,  entitled 
"Poland  and  Saxony  One  Hundred 
Years  Ago,"  is  misnamed,  as  it  does 
not  describe  these  countries  at  that 
time.  But  this  chapter  is  really  the 
most  satisfactory  one  in  the  book,  as 
it  gives  a  better  account  of  the  po- 
litical discussions  and  decisions  in 
Vienna  at  that  time  than  any  other 
chapter. 

What  President  Wilson  meant  by 
the  expression,  "the  bartering  of  peo- 
ples," is  illustrated  by  a  sentence  on 
page  414  of  this  book:  "The  proposal 
included  1,200,000  souls  and  the  land 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saal."  Simi- 
lar expressions  are  frequent  in  the 
volume. 

But  one  finishes  this  book  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment;  particu- 
larly one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
much  more  satisfactory  accounts  of 
what  might  be  called  our  own  con- 
gress of  states,  the  constitutional 
convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1787. 
This  occurred  at  an  earlier  date  than 
the  Vienna  congress,  and  with  closed 
doors.  Yet  Madison's  Notes,  Elliott's 
Debates  and  other  accounts  acquaint 
us  quite  satisfactorily  with  the  doings 
of  that  superlatively  important  con- 
vention. But  of  the  social  activities  in 
Philadelphia  at  that  time  these  pub- 
lications give  us  scarcely  a  hint. 
Whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
played  a  negligible  part,  if  any  part 
at  all,  in  the  politics  of  the  time; 
while  at  Vienna  the  social  side  was 
important  as  affecting  politics. 
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The  Short  Ballot  Department 

Edited  by  Richard  S.  Childs,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  Short  Ballot 
Organization,  8  West  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Officers  of  the  National  Short  Ballot  Organization:  President,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Vice- 
Presidents,  Winston  Churchill,  Horace  E.  Deming,  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  John  Mitchell,  William  S,  U'Ren, 
William  Allen  White,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff.  Advisory  Board,  Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  Richard  S. 
Childs,  Henry  Jones  Ford,  Norman  Hapgood,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Richard 
S.  Childs.    Executive  Secretary,  H.  S.  Gilbertson. 


The  Governors  Speak 

Ask  the  Governor;  he  knows.  He 
has  to  work  the  complicated  thing,  the 
typical  American  state  government. 
That  is  perhaps  why  the  Governors 
are  usually  so  outspoken  for  the  Short 
Ballot. 

Governor  Goodrich  of  Indiana  has 
made  himself  particularly  clear  on 
this  subject  during  the  past  few  months. 
As  he  said  in  his  last  campaign  : 

"The  Governor  is  responsible  for 
the  state  administration,  but  thrives 
with  its  success  or  falls  by  its  failure. 
It  is  neither  fair  nor  wise,  then,  to 
surround  him  with  men  who  may  be 
out  of  sympathy  with  his  ideals,  which 
are  or  should  be  made  to  conform  with 
the  ideals  of  his  party." 

Governor  Bickett  of  North  Carolina 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture this  year  told  a  political  truth  in 
words  which  sound  more  like  a  re- 
former than  a  public  officer: 

"There  is  something  attractive  to 
the  popular  mind  in  the  theory  that  all 
the  people  select  these  officials,  but 
the  truth  is  that  the  people  do  no 
such  thing.  A  few  men,  an  average 
of  not  more  than  three,  select  them- 
selves as  candidates  and  then  the  peo- 
ple are  accorded  the  privilege  of  say- 
ing in  the  primaries  which  of  these 
three  is  least  objectionable.  There 
never  was  a  more  tragic  delusion  than 
the  one  that  the  people  select  these 
officials." 

The  Governors  are  also  becoming 
every  year  more  specific  concerning 
the  offices  to  be  removed  from  the 
ticket.  Governor  Bickett  pointed  out 
the  absurd  inconsistency  in  his  state 
of  allowing  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Agricultural  College  to  select  their 
President,    while    insisting    that    the 


electors  choose  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture. 

Concerning  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  Governor  Goodrich  shows 
that  its  powers  are  considerably  less 
than  those  of  a  number  of  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Governor.  He 
recalls  the  fact  also  that  in  a  number 
of  instances  the  Governor  and  the  At- 
torney-General have  been  of  different 
political  parties,  thereby  creating  situ- 
ations which  were  very  embarrassing 
to  the  former  in  the  exercise  of  his 
responsibilities.  In  1909,  he  indicates, 
just  such  a  situation  had  to  be  reme- 
died by  a  law  creating  the  office  of 
legal  clerk  to  the  Governor,  so  that 
the  executive  could  be  properly  ad- 
vised. This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
practice  whereby  various  commissions 
and  officers  employ  special  counsel, 
necessitating  a  large  and  unnecessary 
expense  to  the  state  each  year,  some- 
times running  as  high  as  $75,000  in  a 
single  administration.  His  answer 
to  our  old  friend  "concentration  of 
power"  is  rather  effective: 

"A  dangerous  centralization  of 
power  as  I  see  it  comes  not  in  the  at- 
tempt to  simplify  government  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  it  more  economi- 
cal and  efficient.  Such  danger  comes 
from  the  attempt  of  the  executive 
head  of  a  state  or  nation  to  over-ride 
the  judicial  and  legislative  branches 
of  government.  When  the  executive 
department  seeks  to  make  laws,  to 
abolish  or  create  offices,  introduces 
regulations,  or  usurps  other  functions 
belonging  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, ignoring  the  Constitution  and  the 
courts,  then,  indeed,  we  have  a  dan- 
gerous centralization  of  power.  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  during  my 
administration  we  have  had  and  will 
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have  nothing  of  this  kind.  I  have 
never  sought  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  the  General  Assembly.  I  recognize 
the  Constitution  of  Indiana  as  a  valid 
and  binding  document.  I  realize  that 
my  duty  is  to  enforce  the  laws  yoa 
men  create  and  so  far  as  possible  to 
give  the  people  of  Indiana  an  economi- 
cal administration  of  state  affairs. 

"When  some  chief  executive  at- 
tempts to  usurp  the  power  delegated 
to  the  legislative  or  judicial  branches 
of  our  government  it  will  be  time  to 
talk  of  dangerous  centralization  of 
power.  That  and  not  an  attempt  to 
simplify  and  render  more  responsible 
our  state  government  will  be  a  menace 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois  is  not 
so  specifically  for  the  Short  Ballot, 
but  does  have  a  very  strong  commen- 
dation for  one  of  its  corollaries,  the 
unification  of  powers  and  officers  with- 
in the  state  administration.  This,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  worked  out 
in  1917  and  has  been  in  actual  opera- 
tion for  about  two  years.  His  words 
on  this  subject  should  have  a  universal 
interest  for  those  who  wish  to  see 
state  government  put  on  its  feet  as  a 
going  business  concern: 

"The  Civil  Administrative  Code 
went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1917.  It 
amounted  to  a  revolution  in  govern- 
ment. Under  it  a  reorganization  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  boards,  commissions,  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  was  effected.  Nine 
departments,  with  extensive  and  real 
power  vested  in  each  head  have  taken 
the  place  of  those  bodies,  which  were 
abolished,  and  discharged  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Governor 
the  details  of  government  for  which 
the  Governor  is  responsible.  At  the 
time  the  bill  was  up  for  consideration 
it  was  claimed  that  it  would  result 
in  both  efficiency  and  economy. 

"It  has  more  than  justified  all  the 
expectations  that  were  formed  con- 
cerning it.  The  functions  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  discharged  at  the  Capitol. 
The  Governor  is  in  daily  contact  with 
his  administration  in  all  its  activities. 
Unity  and  harmony  of  administration 


have  been  attained,  and  vigor  and 
energy  of  administration  enhanced. 

"It  seems  to  me  almost  Providential 
that  it  should  have  been  enacted  into 
law  before  war  actually  came.  A 
large  number  of  the  state's  most  ex- 
pert officials  and  employees  were 
drawn  upon  by  the  government  at 
Washington  because  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  war.  The  same  difficulties  arose 
in  the  conduct  of  public  business 
which  vexed  private  business  so  much. 
There  was  necessarily  much  confusion. 
The  cost  of  all  supplies  rose  rapidly. 
Unless  the  more  than  hundred  scat- 
tered agencies,  which  had  existed 
theretofore,  had  been  welded  by  the 
Civil  Administrative  Code  into  a  com- 
pact and  co-ordinate  government,  any- 
thing like  efficient  state  government 
during  these  difficult  times,  would 
have  been  impossible.  Illinois,  through 
the  greater  elasticity  and  efficiency 
of  her  new  form  of  government,  was 
able  to  meet  every  emergency  of  the 
war  without  an  extraordinary  session 
of  her  Legislature. 

"The  appropriations  made  by  the 
last  General  Assembly  were  based 
upon  pre-war  prices  and  conditions. 
And  yet  we  will  have  completed  the 
biennium  without  a  deficiency  in  any 
department  under  the  Code,  with  the 
exception  of  the  item  of  supplies  for 
the  Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare." 

State  Wide  Commission-Man- 
ager Laws 

A  few  years  ago  commission  gov- 
ernment (which  is  now  all  but  forgot- 
ten) was  sweeping  over  the  country 
like  a  prairie  fire.  That  movement 
was  cleaning  up  most  of  the  live  pro- 
gressive towns  until  about  five  years 
ago,  when  Dayton  adopted  the  com- 
mission-manager form.  What  has 
facilitated  its  program  most  of  all  was 
the  availability  of  optional  laws  in 
nearly  every  state,  which  required 
only  a  local  referendum  election. 

The  commission-manager  plan  is 
now  beginning  to  enjoy  that  same  ad- 
vantage. Of  course,  the  war  with  its 
infinite  variety  of  campaigns  and  its 
ban  upon  politics  put  charter  move- 
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ments  to  one  side.  Now  that  that 
matter  is  satisfactorily  out  of  the 
way  and  there  is  only  one  more  Lib- 
erty Loan  in  sight,  things  ought  to  be 
moving  again.  When  they  do,  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  that  the  plan  is 
in  easy  reach  of  the  cities  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Idaho,  Montana,  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota,  North  Carolina 
and  Louisiana.  In  addition,  there  are 
the  various  "home-rule"  states  which 
have  to  go  through  the  process  of 
drafting  a  charter,  but  do  not  have  to 
appeal  to  the  Legislature. 

Chicago  has  before  her  a  rare 
chance  to  impress  herself  upon  the 
country  and  deliver  a  powerful  stroke 
for  real  democracy. 

The  government  of  that  city  is  prob- 
ably the  most  notoriously  complex  of 
any  in  the  country — actually  twenty- 
three  governments  interwoven  and 
overlapping  at  hundreds  of  points. 
There  can  be  no  really  responsible 
citizenship  under  such  conditions  for 
it  is  humanly  impossible  for  anyone 
but  a  specialist  in  local  politics  to 
make  a  really  intelligent  choice  of 
officials,  where  the  number  on  the  bal- 
lot runs  into  the  hundreds  and  elec- 
tions follow  one  another  in  endless 
succession.  Nor  can  there  be  respon- 
sible policy-making  when  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  city  is  so  limited  in 
its  powers  of  control  over  the  admin- 
istrative officers.  The  administration, 
that  is,  the  civil  service,  can  hardly 
be  responsible  or  responsive  where  its 
very  life  is  so  wrapped  up  in  the 
political  machine. 

The  "All-Chicago"  program  of  the 
fifteen  leading  civic  organizations 
would  mean  real  democracy.  It  would 
put  Chicago  in  the  way  of  becoming 
the  conclusive  proof  of  the  ability  of 
a  great  and  complex  city  population 
to  govern  themselves. 


The  program  calls  for  a  non-par- 
tisan election  procedure,  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  aldermen  from  70  to 
35,  one  from  each  ward,  subject  to  re- 
calls after  one  year;  a  mayor  (city 
manager)  to  be  chosen  by  the  alder- 
men, to  serve  at  their  pleasure;  the 
city  clerk  and  city  treasurer,  now 
elective,  to  be  made  appointive  by  the 
aldermen. 

Illinois  has  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion coming  in  1920  which  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  the 
rest  of  the  Short  Ballot  program,  that 
is,  to  make  a  sort  of  appropriate  dis- 
position of  the  numerous  county  offi- 
cers and  judgeships  which  are  now 
elective. 

Go  to  it,  Chicago! 


The  City  Manager  Plan  in 
Kansas 

The  commission-manager  plan  of 
government  was  adopted  by  Hays, 
Kansas,  [a  city  of.  approximately 
3,300  people]  March  7,  by  a  vote  of 
321  to  115. 

A  commission  of  three  will  be 
elected  at  large  to  determine  the  poli- 
cies of  the  city  and  to  enact  needed 
ordinances.  The  commission  is  em- 
powered to  select  one  man  as  city 
manager,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  commission. 

The  city  manager  has  full  charge  of 
appointing  his  assistants  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  affairs  of  the  city  are 
conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  a  pri- 
vate business  corporation.  The  city 
manager  may  be  dismissed  at  any 
time  by  the  commission,  and  the  com- 
missioners may  in  turn  be  recalled  by 
the  voters.     .     .    . 

Hays  is  the  fourth  city  in  Kansas 
to  adopt  the  city  manager  form  of 
government.  The  plan  has  been  in 
operation  less  than  two  years  in 
Wichita,  El  Dorado  and  Augusta.  Any 
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city  in  Kansas  may  adopt  the  com- 
mission-manager plan  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters  voting  at  an  election  for 
that  purpose.    There  are  to-day  more 


than  125  cities  in  the  United  States 
operating  under  the  city  manager 
plan  of  government. — League  of  Kansas 

Municipalities. 
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P.  R.  and  the  League  of 
Nations 

Proportional  representation  should 
play  an  important  part  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  League  of  Nations. 

Many  of  the  new  nations — and  some 
of  the  old  ones — in  whose  peace  and 
democracy  the  League  of  Nations 
must  be  deeply  concerned  are  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  race,  with 
more  than  one  language  and  more 
than  one  inheritance  of  customs,  prej- 
udices, and  animosities.  For  the  es- 
tablishment and  preservation  of  de- 
mocracy and  peace  in  such  nations 
only  one  means  presents  itself — the 
fair  and  true  representation  of  all 
elements  in  the  national  parliament. 

Another  imperative  need  of  the 
League  which  can  be  met  only  by  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  propor- 
tional representation  is  in  respect  to 
the  composition  of  the  League's  Body 
of  Delegates  itself.  If  the  members 
of  this  body  from  each  nation  which 
sends  several  members  are  appointed 
by  the  government  of  the  day,  and 
therefore  presumably  represent  only 
the  dominant  party  of  the  nation,  the 
body  may  lose  much  through  its  lack 
of  minority  representatives  who 
might  very  likely  be  in  close  sympathy 
with  the  representatives  of  similar 
minorities  in  the  other  nations.  The 
choice  of  the  delegates,  from  each  na- 
tion which  sends  several,  by  propor- 
tional election  by  the  nation's  parlia- 
ment instead  of  by  appointment  by  the 
government  of  the  day  would  in  most 


cases  assure  the  presence  in  the  body 
of  representatives  who  could  "think 
internationally"  on  at  least  some  of 
the  leading  problems  which  are  sure 
to  present  themselves  to  the  League. 

Both  these  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  proportional  representation 
were  advocated  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Jan 
C.  Smuts,  of  the  British  peace  dele- 
gation, in  his  recent  pamphlet  on  the 
League  of  Nations. 

C.  G.  HOAG. 


Ireland 

The  Sligo  Election  and  Its  Possible 
Results 

The  first  Irish  municipal  election  under 
the  Hare  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation was  held  last  January  for  the 
City  Council  of  Sligo.  Sligo  is  part 
of  a  district  which  recently  sent  a  Sinn 
Feiner  to  Parliament  by  a  good-sized 
plurality,  so  that  under  the  old  district 
system,  which  emphasizes  strict  party 
lines,  we  should  have  expected  a  pre- 
dominantly Sinn  Fein  city  govern- 
ment. The  use  of  the  Hare  system, 
which  gives  fair  representation  to  all 
minorities,  encouraged  a  new  group- 
ing of  voters  on  municipal  issues, 
with  rather  surprising  results.  A 
Ratepayers'  Association  polled  the 
largest  vote  on  first  choices,  823;  Sinn 
Fein  was  second  with  674;  Labour 
polled  432  votes,  and  279  votes  went 
to  independent  candidates.  The  seats 
obtained  were:  Ratepayers'  Associa- 
tion, 8;  Sinn  Fein,  7;  Labour,  5;  In- 
dependents, 4.  Every  group  of  voters, 
whether  organized  or  not,  received  its 
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fair  representation.  This  was  of 
course  to  be  expected.  What  was  not 
expected  was  that,  with  political  pas- 
sions running  high,  all  factions  would 
be  satisfied.  Yet  that  is  just  what 
happened. 

Irish  Opinion 
According  to  the  newly  elected 
mayor,  Alderman  Hanley,  "the  elec- 
tions recently  conducted  here  under 
P.  R.  have  given  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  people  of  Sligo,  and  under  no 
circumstances  would  they  be  agree- 
able to  go  back  to  the  old  system." 
Other  significant  opinions  on  the  elec- 
tions are  these: 

"The  system  has  justified  its 
adoption.  We  saw  it  work;  we  saw 
its  simplicity;  we  saw  its  unerring 
honesty  to  the  voter  all  through; 
and  we  saw  the  result  in  the  final 
count;  and  we  join  in  the  general 
expression  of  those  who  followed  it 
with  an  intelligent  interest.  It  is 
as  easy  as  the  old  way;  it  is  a  big 
improvement  and  it  is  absolutely 
fair." — Sligo  Champion  (Sinn  Fein), 
Jan.  18th,  1919. 

"Sligo  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  municipality  in  Ireland  to  adopt 
the  principle,  and  everyone  agrees 
that  it  was  a  great  success." — Sligo 
Independent  (Unionist),  Jan.  18th, 
1919. 

"It  is  very  plain,  very  simple,  and 
it  means  more  for  the  elector  than 
he  was  ever  able  to  boast  of  before." 
— Sligo  Champion  (Sinn  Fein),  Jan. 
25th,  1919. 

"The  election  .  .  .  has  estab- 
lished beyond  dispute  two  big  things 
in  favor  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. The  first  is  that  it  is  a  thor- 
oughly workable  system.  .  .  .  The 
other  big  thing — and  it  is  really  big 
— is  the  proof  that  in  proportional 
representation  we  have  the  magna 
charta    of    political    and    municipal 


minorities."— Irish  Times  (Unionist), 
Jan.  18th,  1919. 

"The  first  elections  on  the  princi- 
ple of  proportional  representation 
by  the  single  transferable  vote  re- 
sulted in  the  fair  representation  of 
all  parties."  —  Freeman's  Journal 
(Nationalist),  Jan.  18th,  1919. 

"Proportional  representation  has 
given  Sligo  a  model  Council.   There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
equally    successful    in    Dublin    and 
other  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland." — 
Irish  Independent,  Jan.  20th,  1919. 
Possible  Adoption  of  P.  R.  for  all  Local 
Elections 
The  interest  aroused  by  the  Sligo 
election  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Great 
Britain     was     extraordinary,     as     it 
seemed  to  offer  a  solution  for  some  of 
Ireland's   gravest  problems.     Almost 
immediately  there  arose  a  strong  de- 
mand for  the  extension  of  the  system 
to   all   local  government  elections   in 
Ireland.     "If  the  new   Government," 
said  the  Irish   Times,  "really  intends 
to  live  up  to  its  program,  it  will  in- 
sist that  all  these  elections  shall  be 
decided    by    proportional    representa- 
tion.  No  more  beneficent  measure  of  re- 
construction could  be  given  to  Ireland." 
Within    a    few   weeks,   namely   on 
February  25th,  when  a  deputation  rep- 
resenting  the    Municipal   Association 
of  Ireland  waited  upon  the  Irish  Sec- 
retary,  Mr.   Ian   Macpherson,  to  ask 
for   the   Government's   views   on   the 
subject,  he  replied: 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
.  .  .  that  we  should  extend  the 
principle  of  proportional  represen- 
tation to  all  local  elections.  We 
are  having  a  bill  drafted  at  the 
present  moment  to  secure  this,  and 
we  hope  that  it  may  be  passed 
through  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  time  for  the  local  elections  that 
are  now  approaching. 
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P.  R.  Suggested  for  Constituent  As- 
sembly 
Of  even  greater  interest,  perhaps, 
than  the  proposed  extension  of  P.  R. 
to  all  local  elections  in  Ireland  is  the 
proposal  to  convene  in  Ireland  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  elected  by  the 
Hare  system  of  P.  R.,  in  the  hope  that 
such  an  Assembly  may  solve  Ireland's 
problem,  which  has  thus  far  baffled 
every  Government  and  even  the  Irish 
Convention  which  met  during  the  war. 
This  proposal  is  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  an  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April  8th. 
The  italics  are  ours. 

The  proposal  involves  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Constituent  Assembly  and 
is  all  the  more  interesting  as  it 
comes  from  within  instead  of  from 
without.  The  authors  of  the  scheme 
are  of  opinion  that  to  be  success- 
ful any  scheme  for  settling  the 
problem  of  Irish  government  must 
fulfill  certain  conditions.  ...  It 
must  be  capable  of  revealing  and 
giving  full  justice  to  all  parties  and 
interests,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  and  intellectual  force.  It 
must  be  simple,  comprehensive,  and 
incapable  of  being  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented.  Finally,  it  must 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  demon- 
strate its  inherent  justice  and  im- 
mediate practicability  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  proposal  that  the  Irish  Con- 
vention should  resssemble  with  ad- 
ditional members  and  new  terms  of 
reference  is  not  regarded  favor- 
ably. Sinn  Fein,  it  is  anticipated, 
would  regard  the  proposal  with  sus- 
picion. This  objection,  it  is  con- 
tended, would  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  National  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, provided  it  were  elected  upon  a 
thoroughly  democratic  basis  and  au- 
thorized only  to  draw  up  and  issue  for 


publication  such  form  of  detailed 
Irish  Constitution  as  it  might  con- 
trive and  recommend.  The  results  of 
the  recent  election  of  the  Sligo  Cor- 
poration by  the  method  of  proportional 
representation  have  encouraged  all 
minorities  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  there- 
fore proposed  to  set  up  a  Constituent 
Assembly  of  105  members  by  act  of 
Parliament,  its  members  to  be  elected 
by  existing  parliamentary  constituen- 
cies grouped  for  proportional  voting. 
This  grouping  is  to  provide  for  at 
least  five  members  in  each  combined 
constituency,  so  providing  that  any 
minority  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the 
voters  in  any  constituency  shall  be  able 
to  return  one  member  to  the  proposed 
Assembly. 

Ashtabula 

Is  the  Pioneer  P.  R.  City  in  America 
Satisfied  with  Its   Government ? 

Note.—Yox  this  collection  of  Ashtabula 
opinions  we  are  indebted  to  the  Charter 
Commission  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  which  se- 
cured them  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
adoption  of  a  similar  plan  of  government 
by  that  city. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pf aff,  President  and  Man- 
,  ager  of  the  Ashtabula  Bow  and  Socket 
Co.,    the    largest    manufacturing    es- 
tablishment in  the  city  of  Ashtabula, 
usually    employing    about    500    men, 
says  under  date  of  March  10th,  1919: 
As  a  former  mayor  of  Ashtabula 
I  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  operation  of  our  city  govern- 
ment under  a  "Home  Rule"  charter 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  system  of  city 
government  provided  by  the  munici- 
pal code.    Not  the  least  of  the  im- 
provements made  by  the  charter  is 
the  abolishing  of  ward  lines  in  the 
elections  and  the  election  of  a  coun- 
cil truly  representative  in  character 
by  the  method  known  as  the  Hare 
system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. 

(Signed)     R.  H.  PFAFF. 
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Hon  W.  E.  Wenner,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  the  Harbor  District  and 
at  present  representative  from  Ashta- 
bula county  in  the  legislature,  says 
under  date  of  March  11th,  1919: 

It  is  a  privilege  to  say  a  word  in 
regard  to  the  city  charter  of  Ash- 
tabula and  its  successful  working. 

The  simplification  of  municipal 
business,  the  definite  placing  of  re- 
sponsibility, the  speeding  up  of 
movements  necessary  to  the  good  of 
city  government,  the  PRACTICAL 
ELIMINATION  OF  POLITICS 
through  the  working  of  the  Hare  or 
proportional  election  system, — these 
and  many  other  features  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  effectiveness  of  our  char- 
ter or  rather  our  commission  form 
of  government. 

(Signed)     W.  E.  WENNER. 
Mr.  Wenner  was  a  member  of  the 
Ashtabula  Charter  Commission  and  he 
fought  the   adoption   of  proportional 
representation. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Remick,  a  leading  business 
man  of  Ashtabula,  President  of  the 
Telephone  Co.,  President  of  the  Green 
House  Co.,  President  of  the  Ashtabula 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  three 
terms,  President  of  the  commission 
that  drafted  the  charter,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  late  War  Council  for  the 
county,  fought  the  adoption  of  pro- 
portional representation.  Under  date 
of  March  8th,  1919,  he  writes: 

The  city  of  Ashtabula  has  now 
been  operating  under  its  charter 
and  manager  form  since  January 
1st,  1916.  The  result  has  been 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  people  of 
Ashtabula  in  general.  It  has  proven 
that  city  government  can  be  oper- 
ated under  this  form  more  effi- 
ciently, more  economically,  and  more 
expeditiously  than  under  any  other 
form  that  has  been  tried  in  Ashtabula. 
As  president  of  the  Charter  Com- 


mission I  was  opposed  to  the  in- 
corporation into  the  charter  of  the 
Hare  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, and  the  majority  of  the 
commission  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  we  deemed  the  method 
of  voting  too  complicated. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  charter 
it  was  amended  to  incorporate  the 
Hare  system  at  a  special  election 
and  we  have  since  elected  two  coun- 
cils under  that  method  of  voting. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  results. 
The  count  of  the  votes  has  been 
easily  made  and  without  complica- 
tions. The  result  has  been  a  rep- 
resentative council.  It  has  entirely 
eliminated  party  politics  and  con- 
trol of  city  affairs  by  any  ring  or 
clique.  It  gives  all  groups  of  voters 
representation,  and  after  organiza- 
tion in  the  council,  they  have  worked 
in  the  utmost  harmony. 

In  brief,  Ashtabula  is  well  pleased 
with  the  charter  and  the  manager 
form  of  government,  and  would  not 
go  back  to  the  old  order  under  any 
consideration. 

(Signed)  P.  C.  REMICK. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Dieterich,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Ashtabula,  fought  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  to  incor- 
porate proportional  representation  in 
the  Ashtabula  charter.  Under  date  of 
March  6th,  1919,  he  says: 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
the  new  form  of  government  adopt- 
ed by  Ashtabula  a  few  years  ago. 
The  plan  is  the  city  manager  council 
or  commission  plan.  My  belief  is 
that  this  form  of  government  is 
much  more  efficient  than  the  federal 
plan  under  the  Ohio  code.   .   .   . 

In  a  word,  it  is  my  belief  the 
present  form  of  government  in  Ash- 
tabula is  a  great  improvement  over 
our  old  form. 

(Signed)     H.  C.  DIETERICH. 
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Mr.  H.  W.  Luethi  fought  the  amend- 
ment to  incorporate  the  Hare  elec- 
tion system  in  the  Ashtabula  charter. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
that  drafted  the  charter  and  is  now 
secretary  of  the  Ashtabula  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  secretary  of  the 
War  Council.  Under  date  of  March 
6th,  1919,  he  says: 

The  city  of  Ashtabula  has  for 
several  years  past  been  operating 
under  a  charter  and  election  of 
a  council  by  the  proportional  repre- 
sentation method.  The  result  of 
that  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  this  method  of  election  places 
in  the  council  men  representing  the 
larger  groups  in  the  city  and  elim- 
inates many  of  the  abuses  that  were 
observed  under  the  old  ward  plan. 
The  manager  plan  has  worked  out 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  cen- 
tralizes responsibility  and  makes 
for  a  greater  efficiency. 

We  are  all  well  satisfied  with  our 
charter. 

(Signed)  H.  W.  LEUTHI. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Turner,  the  present  City 
Manager,  who  fought  both  the  char- 
ter and  the  Hare  election  system,  says 
in  a  letter  under  date  of  March  10th, 
1919: 

After  three  years'  experience 
with  the  city  manager  plan  of  city 
government  I  do  not  believe  the  citi- 
zens of  our  city  would  consent  to 

its  repeal 

Our  proportional  method  of  elect- 
ing the  councilmen  eliminates  all 
politics,  which  is  another  advantage 
in  local  government.  I  do  not  know 
the  political  belief  of  our  council- 
men.  The  matter  is  not  mentioned. 
To  sum  it  up,  a  locally  governed 
city  can  get  what  it  wants  more  ex- 
peditiously, economically,  and  satis- 
factorily than  under  the  State  form. 
The   majority   of   the   citizens    can 


have  it  done,  and  under  the  manager 
plan  they  know  who  to  go  to  with 
all  complaints  or  requests.  It  is  a 
step  forward  in  local  democratic 
method  of  government. 


P.  R.  and  Industrial  Unrest 

Note. — The  following  letter  by  the  Earl 
of  Selborne,  formerly  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Governor  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Times  under  the  title 
"Labour  in  Parliament." 

The  important  relation,  to  which  Lord 
Shelborne  directs  attention,  between  true 
representation  in  legislative  bodies  and  ac- 
tion outside  of  such  bodies  on  the  part  of 
those  who  desire  radical  changes  in  the 
social  or  industrial  order,  is  no  less  signfi- 
cant  for  the  United  States  or  for  Canada 
than  for  Great  Britain. 

Some  passages  of  less  sigficance  than  the 
rest  for  American  readers  are  omitted.  The 
italics  are  ours. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times: 

Sir:— 

...  The  last  House  of  Com- 
mons rejected  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  the  Franchise  Bill.  It 
is  important,  I  think,  that  the  re- 
sult should  be  noted,  and  what  an 
intimate  effect  it  has  had  on  the 
industrial  problem.  At  the  last 
General  Election  the  Labour  Party 
polled  in  contested  seats  in  Great 
Britain  2,292,102  votes.  This  poll 
entitled  them  to  120  seats  in  Great 
Britain  in  respect  of  the  contested 
constituencies  alone,  but  the  total 
number  of  seats  they  obtained  in 
contested  and  uncontested  constit- 
uencies was  47  [evidently  a  mis- 
print, the  number  being  59.].  The 
result  is  that  the  Labour  Party 
knows  that  they  are  not  fairly  rep- 
resented in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  many  of  their  leaders,  whose 
presence  they  consider  essential  to 
the  proper  consideration  of  their 
business  have  failed  to  obtain  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  look  less 
and  less  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as   the   place  where   the   questions 
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which  interest  them  can  be  prop- 
erly considered  and  dealt  with,  and 
that  there  is  an  ever-increasing  ten- 
dency to  deal  with  these  questions 
outside  of  Parliament.  As  the 
questions  at  issue  are  no  longer 
only  concerned  with  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  employment,  but  are 
strictly  political  questions,  such  as 
whether  an  industry  should  be  na- 
tionalized and  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble in  a  civilized  country  for  two 
Governments  to  exist  side  by  side, 
the  one  representing  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  the  other  a  section  of 
the  community,  this  fact  is  fraught 
with  danger. 

At  the  next  General  Election 
nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
the  Unionist  Party  will  poll  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  votes  to  entitle 
them  to  a  representation  of  200  or 
more,  but  that  the  number  of 
Unionist  members  returned  will  be 
under  100.  Per  contra,  the  Labour 
Party  may  receive  gross  over-rep- 
resentation; but  that  will  be  no 
remedy  for  past  injustice;  it  will 
only  be  an  aggravation  of  the  evil. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
SELBORNE. 
49,  Mountstreet,  W.  1,  Feb.  19. 


France 

We  quote  the  following  brief  dis- 
patch,  dated   Paris,  April   9th,  from 
the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia: 
The  principle  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation   was    adopted    as    the 
foundation    for    electoral    reforms 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  today. 
A  motion  to  that  effect  was  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  235  to  201. 
Proportional     representation     was 
one  of  the  leading  political  issues  in 
France  for  several  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.    A  measure  pre- 
scribing   the     principle    for    parlia- 


mentary elections  was  passed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  that  time 
more  than  once,  but  the  Senate  did 
not  concur.  In  the  early  part  of  1914, 
as  a  result  of  the  rejection  of  P.  R. 
by  the  Senate,  the  Ministry  resigned 
and  appealed  to  the  country.  The 
elections  for  the  Senate  resulted  in 
the  election  of  a  clear  majority  of  that 
body  favorable  to  P.  R.  It  was  ap- 
parently only  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
therefore,  that  prevented  the  adoption 
of  the  reform  by  France  in  that  year. 
We  expect  to  see  France  join  the  long 
list  of  P.  R.  countries  this  year. 


Notes 

The  first  industrial  establishment 
in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  adopt  the  Hare  system  of 
P.  R.  for  the  election  of  its  Shop 
Committee  is  that  of  the  Leeds  and 
Northup  Company,  Philadelphia.  The 
first  election  is  to  be  held  this  spring. 

The  American  P.  R.  League,  Frank- 
lin Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  is  now 
ready  to  supply  at  nominal  prices,  for 
illustrative  or  actual  elections,  result 
sheets,  tally  sheets,  and  ballots  with 
name-spaces  either  blank  or  filled  in 
with  well-known  names. 

Lynn  Haines,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Voters'  League,  who  has  been 
studying  Congress  intensively  for  sev- 
eral years,  has  come  out,  in  an  article 
in  the  Farmers'  Open  Forum  for 
March,  with  sixteen  recommendations 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Congress. 
Following  is  the  sixteenth:  "The 
single-member  district  should  be  abol- 
ished and  Congress  elected  through 
a  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. That,  with  the  right  kind  of  a 
budget  system,  would  substitute  pub- 
lic opinion  for  pork  both  in  elections 
and  legislation." 
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